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ASHINGTON, D. C. — Amend- 
W vrei designed to increase returns 

to producers supplying milk to 
under the Federal order in the 
Ill., marketing area will be placed 
immediately before the industry for approval, 
the Department of 
August 26th. In 
ducted by mail, 


handlers 
Chicago, 
Agriculture announced 
a referendum to be con- 
producers will have an op- 
portunity to vote on the issuance of an amend- 
ed order to make the terms of the amended 
program applicable t At the 
same time, an agreement incorporating the 
amendments 
for their signatures. 


all handlers. 


will be submitted to handlers 


The major amendments to be approved by 
the industry would base minimum prices to 
producers for Class 1 and 2 milk on the 
actual prices being paid for milk at desig- 
nated evaporated milk plants. At 
Class 1 and Class 2 prices are 


present, 
calculated on 
a formula based on butter and cheese prices. 


Under the amendments Class 1 milk would 
be priced 70 cents per hundredweight above 
Class 3 milk (current evaporated milk price) 
for the period July through April, 
cents above the Class 3 price during May 
and June. The Class 2 price for July through 
April would be 32 cents above the Class 3 
and for May and June, 30 cents higher than 
the Class 3, provided the Class 2 
subject to various adjustments. The adjust- 
ments would add 3% cents per hundred- 
weight to Class 2 milk for each full % cent 
the price of dry skimmilk for human con- 
sumption is about 6% cents per pound, and 
subtract 3% cents for each % 
of dry skimmilk is below 5 


and 50 


price is 


cent the price 
cents. 

3ased on the $2.00 per hundredweight paid 
producers by evaporated milk plants near 
Chicago late in June, the Class 1 price under 
the amended order would be $2.50 per hun- 
dredweight during May and June and $2.70 
for July through April. 

Higher minimum prices are being sought 
in an effort to improve the Chicago market 
for fluid milk producers who are being at- 
tracted to evaporating plants by the higher 
prices offered. 


To Vote in Capital Shed 


At the same time the Department made 
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Milk Order Revisions Sought 


Department of Agriculture Issues Latest Schedule of Hearings and Balloting 
on Market Controls—Widespread Producer Demand For Higher Returns 


that amendments which 
would increase minimum producer prices for 
milk under the Federal marketing order for 
the Washington (D. C.) area (including des- 
ignated localities in Maryland) also will be 
submitted 
approval. 
 . - 
Agriculture, 


known pre yposed 


immediately to the industry for 


The referendum will be conducted 
agent of the 
ballots to pro- 


Washington (D. C.) 


Dunn, Secretary of 


who will send 
ducers supplying the 


marketing area. 

Tentatively approved by the Secretary, the 
amended order would increase the minimum 
Class 1 price 40 cents per hundredweight and 
the Class 2 price 20 cents. 
would remain unchanged. 
creases sought, the 


The Class 3 price 
Through the in- 
minimum prices for milk 
District handlers would be 
$3.57 per hundredweight for Class 1 milk 
and $2.10 per hundredweight for Class 2. 
For milk delivered to Maryland handlers, the 
Class 1 price under the amended order would 
be $3.11 per hundredweight and the Class 2 
price $1.87. The Class 1 relief milk price 
would be advanced from the present mini- 
mum of $1.9914 to $2.39! 
to District or 


delivered to 


4 for deliveries either 


Maryland handlers. 


In addition to the minimum prices for all 
Class 1 and Class 2 milk, 
continue to 


producers would 


receive a “premium” payment, 


as under the present order. “Premium” 
ments, cattle 


tion, from farm to farm and average 


pay- 


allowed for and barn condi- 


vary 


about 32 cents per hundredweight of milk- 


Thus, the producer who received the aver- 
age premium allowance for Class 1 milk de- 
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livered to a District handler would be paid 
the class price of $3.57 per hundredweight, 
plus 32 cents, or $3.89 per hundredweight. 


The present Class 3 minimum price to pro- 
ducers is based upon the official weekly mar- 
ket quotation for approved sweet cream in 
and New Jersey 
areas, and does not carry the premium pay- 


designated Pennsylvania 


ment. 


would: (1) 
unaccounted for in Class l, 
Class 2 as 
under the 


which specify that new producers shall re- 


Other amendments place all 
milk otherwise 
instead of in at present; (2) 


remove, provisions present order 
ceive the lowest class price for all their milk 
for a limited period; (3) provide for the 
payment of new producers on the same basis 


and (4) 


market administrator to designate an inde- 


as old producers; authorize the 
pendent laboratory for testing the butterfat 


content of milk. 
Indiana County Order Revised 


An amended order providing for increased 
minimum prices to.producers and for other 
changes in the present Federal milk market- 
ing program for the La Porte County, In- 
diana, area, effective September 1. 
Issuance of the order followed a recent refer- 
endum in which producers voted 100 per cent 
in favor of the action. A total of 183 ballots 
cast represented more than 72 per cent of the 
254 La Porte County area producers eligible 
to vote. 


became 


Evidence introduced at the public hearing 
supported advances of 25 cents per hundred- 
weight for Class 1 and Class 2 milk as a 
means of meeting increased labor costs caused 
by expanded industrial activity in the area, 
and assuring adequate milk supplies for the 
market. Under the amended order, the price 
paid to producers for Class 1 (fluid) milk 
will be increased from $2.10 to $2.35 per 
hundredweight, Class 1 relief milk from $1.80 
to $2.05 per hundredweight, and Class 2 milk 
$1.80 to 


(primarily used for cream) from 


$2.05 per hundredweight. 


Other changes provided for by the amended 
order (1) enlarge the marketing area to in- 
clude all of La Porte County, (2) revise the 
method of computing the base price and the 





price of excess milk, and (3) supplement 
the base rating plan with rules intended to 
aid in the more effective administration of 
the order. 


Other Hearing Dates Set 


The Department likewise announced that 
a public hearing on proposed amendments to 
the Federal order regulating the St. Louis, 
Missouri, marketing area will be held be- 
ginning September 8 at 9:30 A. M., C. S. T. 
in the Coronado Hotel at St. Louis. 


Amendments to be considered at the hear- 
ing were proposed by the Sanitary Milk 
Producers’ Association, said to represent a 
large proportion of the producers supplying 
the marketing area, and other interested par- 
ties. Producers seek an increase in class 
prices and request that these prices be based 
on the prices condenseries are paying for the 
milk supplies, rather than on the Chicago 
butter price. They also propose that the 
marketing area boundaries be extended 
slightly. 


Other amendments to be considered would 
revise: (1) the present classification of milk, 
(2) prices to be paid for milk sold outside 
the marketing area, and (3) the butterfat 
differential. 

It was also stated that a hearing held in 
May on proposed amendments to the order 
covering the Fall River (Mass.), marketing 
area, will be reopened at 10:00 A.M., 
E.D.S.T., September 3 in Watuppa Grange 
Hall at Westport, Mass. 


The hearing is being reopened to receive 
evidence on the proposed amendments, one 
of which would increase the minimum price 
paid to producers serving the marketing 
area from $3.35@$3.90 per hundredweight 
for Class 1 (fluid) milk. Another amend- 
ment would clarify administrative procedure. 

All producers involved have asked for the 
price increases because of the rising costs 
of farm labor, feed, and equipment. 


———— oe 


SETS MILK HEARING 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—The State 


Milk Control Board has set September 
for a hearing on a petition by- producers for 
an upward revision of prices of Class 2 and 
Class 3 milk for condenseries and butter man- 
ufacturers. 

On the same day the board will hold a 
hearing on a petition to enlarge the Randolph 
County area to include Union City. The 
board will conduct a hearing in Fort Wayne 
September 3 on a petition to revise prices 
upward, one in Elkhart September 4 and 
one in La Porte September 5. 

The La Porte petition was filed less than 
three weeks after the producers had received 
a 25-cent a 100-weight increase in milk 
prices. The producers now are asking an 
additional 45-cent boost in the price of Class 
1 milk. The new petition asks for $2.80 a 
hundred-weight. 
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Dairy Council Meeting 


Natioual Defense Nutrition Program to 
Be the Theme of Coming Annual 
. 
Session at Chicago 


Chicago, I!1—-The Annual Meeting of the 
National Dairy Council will be held here on 
Wednesday, December 3rd. As has been the 
custom for some years past, the session will 
be held in the Red Lacquer Room at the 
Palmer House and is scheduled for 6:30 p.m. 


Because of the importance of the National 
Defense Nutrition Program of the dairy in- 
dustry, it is planned to build the Annual 
Meeting program around that governmental 
activity. It is hoped that the distinguished 
speakers who have been invited to appear 
upon the program will make clear to the 
leaders of the dairy industry who will be in 
attendance, the responsibility and opportunity 
that the National Defense Nutrition Program 
gives the dairy industry to promote greater 
consumption of its products. 








Coming Events 


Sept. 14-20—EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 5—THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS AND ALLIED 
SHOWS, Waterleo, lowa. Secretary-manager, 
E. 8. Estel. Waterloo. lowa. 

Oct. %7-0—MINNESOTA CREAMERY OPERA- 
TORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Secretary, Carl E. Bergquist, New York 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Oct. 11-18—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Oct. 14-17—AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSN., Atlantic City, N. J. Annual Conference. 
Address, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

Oct. 20-25—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Automotive Bldg., Toronto, Can. Executive Sec- 
retary, Roberts Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

Oct. 21-22—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSN. Annual Convention, Thief River Falls, 
Minn. Secretary, C. M. Pesek, Crookston, Minn. 

Oct. 20-22—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF ICE 
CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, King Edward Hotel, Toronte, Can. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert C. Hibben, Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 23-25—INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF MILK 
DEALERS, Annual Convention, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Can. Executive Secretary, R. E. 
Little, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 5-6—IOWA CREAMERY OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, IOWA ASSOCIATION OF 
LOCAL CREAMERIES and IOWA BUTTER- 
MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, JOINT CONVEN- 
TION, Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Secretary, R. A. Bartlett. 

Nov. 5-6—NORTHWEST CREAMERY OWNERS’ 
ASSN. Annual Convention, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Secretary, A. D. Sibbald, 300 Dakota Bidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 5-7—MICHIGAN DAIRY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ CONFERENCE, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. P. 8S. Lucas, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 10-12—NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Convention, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, Chas. W. Holman, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 12-14—WESTERN REGIONAL DAIRY CON- 
FERENCE, Pacific Slope Dairy Assc iation, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Nov. 12-13—N. Y. STATE MILK DEALERS 
ASSN., Fall Convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Binghampton, N. Y. Secretary, J. R. Fox, 74 
Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 

Dec. 3—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL Annual 
Meeting, Red Lacquer Room, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, A. H. Lauterbach, 111 
North Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 19-21—OHIO DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. An- 
nual Convention, Toledo, Ohio. Secretary, Jack 
Nisbet, 5 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held at four o’clock in the 
afternoon preceding the dinner. During the 
evening meeting, forty key leaders of the 
dairy industry will be elected to the Board 
of Directors of the National Dairy Council, 
to serve during the next year. Both the 
meeting of the Board of Directors and the 
annual membership meeting will be presided 
over by F. J. Bridges, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


Headquarters of the Council, of which 
Milton Hult is president, are at 111 North 
Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


——e—e —_____ 


ENTERS VITAMIN FIELD 


Borden Company Special Division to 
Produce A and D Concentrates 


The Borden Co., pioneers in the processing 
of concentrates from milk, now is concen- 
trating Vitamin A and Vitamin D from 
natural sources to be used in the fortification 
of foods and feeds. Production is by a special 
process developed under the guidance of Dr. 
Casimir Funk and Dr. Harry E. Dubin, in- 
ternatioually known vitamin research work- 
ers. 


All equipment re- 
quired for processing 
raw materials into fin- 
ished Vitamin A and 
Vitamin D_ concen- 
trates formerly owned 
and operated by the 
Scott and Bowne Vit- 
amin Corporation of 
Bloomfield N. J., now 
is in the Borden op- 

Harry MeNeilly 


. eration. 
Scott and Bowne Vitamin Corporation has 
been engaged for many years in this manu- 
facture, developing an international market 
which The Borden Co. now takes over. The 
manufacturing plant of The Borden Co. in 
this field will be under supervision of Harry 
McNeilly, former Executive Vice-President 
of Scott and Bowne Vitamin Corporation, 
and will be located in Bloomfield, N. J. 


In announcing the step, Charles F. Kieser, 
Manager of Borden’s Special Products Divi- 
sion, said, “In entering the field of manufac- 
turing Vitamin A and Vitamin D in its own 
plant, The Borden Co. completes the pro- 
gram for meeting vitamin needs, particularly 
in national defense. For years The Borden 
Co. has pioneered in the concentration of 
milk solids and of vitamins produced from 
milk. This move brings to The Borden Co. 
processes for vitamin production from natural 
sources other than milk.” 


Borden’s pioneering activities in the vita- 
min field have been prominent in irradiation 
of milk, extraction of vitamins from milk, 
fortification of food products from milk and 
development of vitamins for milk and other 


foods. 
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Sound Moves Toward Conservation 


OR many weeks the daily press and 
ss er news disseminating services have 

prominently featured reports of present 
and impending more severe gasoline short- 
ages through transport deficiencies arising 
from transfer to Britain of a large number 
of tankers normally supplying the east and 
nearby south. Official admonishments have 
been broadcast in an effort to curtail in- 
gaseline consumption, and a ration- 
ing system among retail dispensers has been 
effect. Higher “gas” 
sem very probable, and sharply mounting 
assured. The manufacture of 
pleasure automobiles is being decreased ma- 
terially. There is the strong possibility that 
the production of motorized commercial de- 
livery units and trucks also will be stepped 
down to make way for the output of more 
and more trucks, tanks and planes for our 
armed forces. All of these factors give the 
milk distributor, particularly in the east, 
something to think about. The whole picture 
today clearly indicates a trend toward higher 
delivery costs plus additional inconveniences. 


dividual 


placed in prices for 


taxes are 


Federal Petroleum Coordinator Haroip 
Ickes, in one of his broadcasting moments, 
recommended less frequent motorized deliv- 
eries. While making no specific reference 
to any one industry, there are those in the 
milk business who suspected that his finger 
was pointed at them. Consideration of reduc- 
ing frequency in milk delivery sérvice to less 
than seven days a week has not suddenly 
dawned since the IcKes gasoline crackdown. 
Long before the existing and prospectively 

acute eastern gasoline shortage, and 
other economic pressures, many milk 
rs, through Ohio particularly, 


heir home deliveries on 


have cut 
Sundays. In 
ises individual firms have inaugurated 
ther-day deliveries assisted by the 
From all re- 
dorts of experiences with less frequent milk 
leliveries the plan 


multi-quart containers. 
has proved successful 
with definite advantages to the men on the 
routes, plant personnel, milk 


dealers, pro- 


lucers and consumers. 


It will not be disputed that milk is one 
of our most essential foods, nor that with 
modern pasteurizing, cooling, bottling and 
refrigeration this perishable product has ex- 
cellent keeping quality for several days. 
These points coupled with the economic fac- 
tors in milk distribution pertaining to fuel 
supplies, trucks and mounting costs, may 
cause the trade to view with more serious- 
ness the question of cutting out Sunday 
routes or changing their service over to an 
every-other-day basis. 


In addition to the savings in gasoline and 
other costs that may be affected by less fre- 
quent regular milk route trips, the curtail- 
ment of special deliveries may aid further 
in the fuel and oil conservation program. 
So freely has the milk trade given special 
service to customers in order to retain good 
will and continued patronage that many 
householders have accepted it as standard 
practice and have unconsciously abused the 
privilege. With the public awakened to the 
seriousness of future limited gasoline sup- 
plies they are now in a particularly receptive 
mood for any commercial endeavors to con- 
serve fuel and oil stocks. A united front by 
all of the milk dealers in any community in 
presenting a sound case for the reduction 
of regular route trips and the elimination of 
special deliveries as effective conservation 
moves naturally will meet with greater pub- 
lic sympathy and than 


cooperation ever 


before. 


While the deficiency in gasoline supplies 
and probable curtailment in industrial motor 
truck production appear at the moment as 
detriments to the milk distributing business, 
in the long pull they may indeed turn out 


to be blessings in disguise. 
Priorities and Refrigeration 
RECENT letter from Witttam B. 
HENDERSON, vice-president 
of the Air Conditioning & Refrigerat- 
ing Machinery 
Mitton Hutt, 
Dairy Council, 


executive 


addressed to 
president of the National 
emphasizes the seriousness of 
the effect, present and prospective, 


Association, 


of priori- 


ties orders on the available supply of new 


refrigerating equipment for the dairy in- 
dustry. 


In his exposition of the situation Mr. 
HENDERSON brings out the definitely alarm- 
ing fact that existing stocks of refrigerating 
machinery for essential civilian uses is 
threatened with serious curtailment. And, 
he shows that despite the strongest represen- 
tations made to the Office of Production 
Management and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply, there is 
obviously an insufficient understanding of the 
importance of refrigeration to public health 
and the national welfare. 


More specifically, he states that the manu- 
facturers of refrigerating mathinery are find- 
ing it almost impossible to obtain many of the 
materials necessary for the fabrication of this 
essential equipment without the necessary 
priority rating; that civilian orders for such 
machinery to be used in the cooling equip- 
ment necessary in the processing of milk, 
butter, cheese and other dairy products, have 
no priority rating; and that materials to be 
used in the manufacture of certain farm 
equipment and repair parts have been given 
A-10 or B-1 ratings. 


Mr. HeENperson’s plain and candid state- 
ment of the facts clearly indicates what the 
dairy industry is up against under present 
conditions in the mattet of satisfying future 
refrigeration requirements. Immediate wide- 
spread action is demanded on the part of all 
elements in thé field of dairying toward a 
prompt procurement from OPM and OPACS 
officials in Washington—now grouped under 
the newly-created Supply Priorities and Al- 
locations Board—of greater consideration in 
this direction for an essential industry whose 
increasingly efficient operation is vital to the 
national welfare and health, the 
defense program, and to the proper function- 
lease-lend aid to the embattled 
democracies. 


country’s 


ing of 


Urgent requests for an abviously required 
preferential priority rating for refrigerating 
machinery should be addressed to DonaLp M. 
NELSON, executive director of the Supply 
and Allocations and to 
Leon HeENnpersoNn, head of the Division of 
Civilian Supply in the revamped OPM. 
Officials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the United States Public 
Health would likewise doubtless 
be keenly interested in receiving expressions 
of opinion from those 
over the outlook for 
requirements. 


Priorities 3oard, 


Service 


concerned 
refrigeration 


who are 
future 
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Warning Worth Heeding 


DVICE profitably be 

heeded by every home-delivery milk 

distributor in the country is contained 
in a recent issue of Food Safety, valuable 
organ of the National Safety Council, Inc., 
whose headquarters are at 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Speaking of wrong-side-of- 
the-street-deliveries. the Council says: 


which could 


“The hazards involved in the driving of a 
vehicle from one side of the street to the 
other are such as to constitute a very real 
danger to its safe operation; namely, those 
dairies having routes which entail the servic- 
ing of both sides of the street should, as far 
as possible, re-route the deliveries to enable 
the driver to remain on one side of the street. 

“In those instances where such is not pos- 
sible, operation of the vehicle on other than 
the right side of the street should be strictly 
forbidden, and the vehicle kept as nearly as 
possible to the right curb. By so doing, 
accidents arising through circumstances such 
as these will be avoided.” 

Dairy firms finishing at the top of the list 
in annual safety contests can testify that 
strict adherence to the policy here suggested 
is in no small measure responsible for their 
standing. 


The Export-Import Record 


T IS interesting to keep up to date the 

tabulation of exports and imports of lead- 

ing dairy products from and into the 
United States lately presented in these col- 
umns. Here is the record for June and for 
the January-June period for this year and 
for 1940: 


EXPORTS—Lbs. 

June Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1940 1941 1940 
279,975 1,237,490 1,304,437 


June 
1941 
Butter 186,960 


170,401 21,486,019f 947,882 


Cheese 
(all type)14, 106,969 
Cond 


milk 

Evap. 

milk 43,383,465 
milk 


7,332,654 ,043 36,338.677 2,998,365 


-488 90,605,187 19,658,235 


6.132.554 3,351,87 
9,354,148 04,13 


326,857 


*Both animal and vegetable oil products. 


tRevised. 

IMPORTS—Lbs. 
dune Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1940 1941 1940 
70,590 1,048,911 622,684 


dune 
1941 
Butter 196,841 
Cheese 
(all type) 1,436,639 
Cond. 


3,363,126 11,178,266 21,502,444 


382 _176 1,553 1,424 
257 158 


26 1,5 1,391 4,168 


5 
0 0 7,761 
10,545,268 23,641,594 11,817,218 


Casein 3,192, 


The record, made up from the monthly 
report issued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and prepared from the official 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, strikingly shows the extent to which 
our cheese and concentrated and dry milk 
imports have shrunk and our concentrated 
and dry milk exports have expanded under 
the incidence of the European war. 

Exports of evaporated milk, dry skim milk 
and cheese are seen to have increased very 
materially during June through an expand- 
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ing movement to Britain from our govern- 
mentally-acquired reserves of foodstuffs built 
up under the Lend-Lease Act. Up to this 
writing the government has bought upwards 
of 65,000,000 Ibs. of cheese. 


As announced earlier this summer, the De- 
partment of Commerce has, in the interest 
of national and hemisphere defense, wisely 
discontinued the publication of country-of- 
destination information covering our exports. 


Food Habits Changing 


SURVEY of the food-consuming 
A habits made by the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture indicates that 
the last twenty years have seen the develop- 
ment of important shifts as between beef and 
pork and from butter to other fats. Today 
the American people eat less wheat and 
other cereals per capita, fewer potatoes and 
apples, less beef and veal, and drink less tea 
than in 1909. They consume more vege- 
tables, citrus fruits, sugar, poultry and eggs, 
fluid milk and manufactured dairy products, 
edible fats and oils other than lard and but- 
ter, cocoa and chocolate, and coffee. 


Sees Sharp August Gain 


New York Administrator Looks for 61¢ 
Increase in Producers’ Returns 


Over Same Month in 1940 


A net increase of 40 per cent in the income 
from August milk was in prospect in late 
August for the dairy farmers of the six 
states of the ‘New York milkshed, according 
to N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the metro- 
politan milk marketing area, who announced 
that the August issue of the Market Admin- 
istrator’s Bulletin, scheduled for current pub- 
lication, estimates that the August uniform 
price will reach $2.42 a hundredweight. 


“If our estimate of $2.42 holds good when 
the uniform rate is computed September 
14,” Mr. Cladakis commented, “dairymen will 
be paid at a rate that is sixty-one cents 
higher than the price they received for milk 
delivered in August, 1940. The predicted 
price, moreover, would be the highest éver 
computed under the terms of the federal-state 
marketing orders. 


“The estimate, which is based upon the new 
schedule of class prices that took effect July 
1 when the latest amendmients were written 
into the federal-state orders, means that 
August milk payments will yield a minimum 
return of $12,342,000, not counting the usual 
extra premiums. 


Heavy Gain Over 1940 Indicated 


“Last August’s income from the New York 
milk pool, also without the added payments, 
amounted to $8,126,000. The gain of $4,- 
216,000 in the cash return now foreseen from 
this month’s pool is an improvement of 50 
per cent. However, this August’s pool con- 
tains and prices milk that was sold as un- 


priced milk last August. The unpriced milk 


presumably netted dairy farmers $666,000 last 
year if they were paid for it at the uniform 
price of $1.81. 

“The margin between the two pools, there- 
fore, is reduced to $3,550,000 and should 
assure dairy farmers a net gain of 40 per 
cent in the income from their August milk, 

“The pool this August probably will add 
up to at least 510,000,000 pounds of milk as 
compared with 487,336,847 pounds in total 
deliveries twelve months ago. 

“The estimate of $2.42 a hundredweight, 
like the uniform price, applies to milk of 
3.5 per cent butterfat in the 201-210 mile 
The forecast, of course, is subject to 
unknown and variable factors that will be 
accounted for only when the handlers submit 
their reports September 10. It is to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the estimate will vary 
somewhat from the actual price. The esti- 
mate should be used only as a helpful indica- 
tion of value and not as a definite price 
quotation.” 
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MILK INCOME UP 


Farm Cash Return in United States at 
Ten-Year High 


Dairy farmers’ cash income from milk for 
first six months of 1941 reached the 
highest total in more than a decade and was 
almost double the low of 1933, according 
to the Milk Industry Foundation. 

United States farm milk income during 
January-June, 1941 of $888,000,000 repre- 
sented an increase of 18.09 per cent over the 
same period of 1940 when farm cash income 
from milk was $752,000,000. This increase 
was greater than that for all other 
products combined, excluding government 
payments, which registered a rise of 17.09 
per cent for the six months. 

June, 1941 farm cash milk income stood 
at $182,000,000, or 31.88 per cent above June 
of last year and 4.60 per cent above May, 
1941. Prospects indicate that milk income 
will continue sharply higher than a year 
earlier. 


the 
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SEPT. FOOD STAMP LIST 


Washington, D. C—The Department of 
Agriculture has announced the food which 
will be nationally available during Septem- 
ber for purchase with blue stamps by fam- 
ilies taking part in the Food Stamp program 
These obtainable in 
month of September, and 
same as available during 


foods are local stores 


throughout the 
the 
August. 

The complete list of blue stamp foods, 
for the period September Ist through Sep- 
tember 30th in all program areas, is Fresh 
pears, plums, prunes, apples, oranges, and 
peaches, fresh vegetables (including pota- 
toes), corn meal, shell eggs, raisins, dried 
prunes, hominy (corn) grits, dry edible 
beans, wheat flour, enriched wheat flour, self- 
rising flour, enriched self-rising flour, and 
whole wheat (Graham) 


are those 


flour. 
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ncome . More important than profits, are the uses of dry milk in our 


a year National economy. For creameries with surplus milk; drying offers 
a substantial profit opportunity. 


, This is an opportune time to replace outmoded equipment 


nent of with modern dryers that produce a high-quality product at low 
| which production cost. 
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rapt cause they offer many exclusive features. They are designed, built, 
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Pending Legislation 


HERE are several bills that Congress 
will have under consideration when it 
gets down to business in mid-September. 


Two or three are of exceptional importance 
and, no doubt, will be debated at great length. 


One measure of considerable importance 
is the Department of Agriculture’s omnibus 
bill. It is indicated that the outstanding fea- 
ture of this measure is designed to make 
permanent the numerous temporary New 
Deal agencies that Congress has created 
within the Department during the Roosevelt 
administration. 


The parity price bill is still in the offing. 
The chief dispute that appears most difficult 
of settlement is the meaning and specifications 
of parity. There are various kinds of parity 
proposed. But no one appears to know just 
what base period of time and labor-wage and 
farm-price differentials are the most practical 
on which to base a parity level for farm 
prices. 


The Thomas bill uses the figures from 1919 
to 1929 as the proper period. It is found, 
however, that parity under these figures 
would mean higher prices for wheat and 
cotton and lower prices for milk products 
and meat products than are now prevailing. 
The bill if enacted would be decidedly unfair 
to the dairy industry, according to those 
who have made a comprehensive study of its 
provisions. 

The organized milk producers, in fact the 
entire dairy industry, it is apparent, are of 
necessity making a vigorous fight to defeat 
the Thomas bill, but whether or not they 
succeed in their efforts remains to be seen. 


The tax bill is of supreme importance 
to every citizen and especially the stock- 
holders in all corporations. The income tax 
rate in the latest draft of the bill far exceeds 
that of 1918. In fact, those citizens who 
are now paying income taxes will pay more 
taxes under the bill, many paying from 75 
to 80 per cent more. 


The cutting of exemptions from $2,000 to 
$1,500 for married couples and from $800 to 
$750 for single persons will bring 7,000,000 
additional persons in line with those who 
have to file tax returns. 


This $4,000,000,000 defense tax bill, how- 
ever, is only a starter in the tax program 
during the coming years, according to Treas- 
ury officials whose duty it will be to collect 
the taxes. 
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Fight McNutt Ruling 


HE National Dairy Union, of which 
"T dona Kane is Washington represen- 

tative, is making a strenuous fight 
against the oleomargarine interests. In view 
of recent decisions of various government 
agencies in favor of oleomargarine, the milk 
producers and butter manufacturers are up 
against the most formidable contest in their 
long-time efforts to protect the dairy industry 
from the inroads of unfair oleomargarine 


competition. 


Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, who recently came into power over 
the United States Food and Drug Division, 
has thrown down the bars, sanctioning the 
flavoring synthetically of oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter, the addition to it of pre- 
servatives and its fortification artificially 
with vitamin A in imitation of butter. 


The Dairy Union says that McNutt goes 
all the way in permitting oleomargarine 
manufacturers to produce a cheap product 
susceptible of promotion to consumers as 
being “just as good” as creamery butter or 
better than creamery butter. The McNutt 
standard is, in effect, a license to infringe 
upon butter, authorizing the use of natural 
dairy products as well as substances which 
artificially impart a butterlike flavor to oleo- 
margarine. natural 
dairy foods to Great Britain and the Allies 
under the lease-lend act suggest that oleo- 
margarine is being groomed for home con- 
sumption. When the present world emergency 
is over, the government will no longer be 
sending natural dairy foods abroad by the 
boat-load. Then if the McNutt oleomargar- 
ine ruling has prevailed the dairymen will 
feel its full impact. Years of glutted butter 
markets with prices held down to the level 
of cheap animal and vegetable fat stretch 
out before them as the crushing sequel. 


Officials Boost Oleo 


HE McNutt oleomargarine standard is 

bad enough, but still more reprehensible, 

according to the dairy organization, is 
the fact that certain government agencies are 
lending assistance in the drive to popularize 
oleomargarine as a_ substitute for butter. 
These elements, to butter, are 
lodged in two divisions of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
headed by Dr. Louise Stanley, and the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel Division, headed by Donald 
E. Montgomery, as well as the Federal 
Security Agency. 


The huge exports of 


subversive 


Oleomargarine manufacturers, according to 
reports, are planning a cooperative advertis. 
ing campaign calling for the expenditure oj 
from $500,000 to $1,500,000. Sp 
the new drive contend that more 
needed in the American diet and th: 
cannot supply the demand. This, 
dairy organization people, is pro; 
American dairymen have produced 
wholesome dairy fats in huge quanti 


Ors of 
tats are 
t butter 
say the 
1ganda 


can meet any demand the future may 
upon them. 


Congressman August Andresen of Min- 
nesota, commenting on the dairy situation 
as regards oleomargarine, said: “For the 
first time in the history of our country the 
Department of Agriculture, which was creat- 
ed to protect and aid American farmers, has 
inaugurated a nation-wide propaganda pro- 
gram to sabotage and scuttle the dairy 
industry—the largest unit in our agricultural 
structure. 


“In a recent radio skit the performers, pre- 
sumably employes of the Department of 
Agriculture, did their level best to put over 
the idea that oleomargarine, under the new 
formula promulgated by Paul V. McNutt, 
* * * * was equal if not superior, to butter 
in food value, and they boldly urge con- 
sumers to buy oleo instead of butter. I ask 
for an immediate investigation of this matter 
by a committee in Congress.” 


In this radio broadcast a Department of 
Agriculture employee stated that “many people 
are finding out that they can save quite a bit 
of money by using margarine instead of 
butter. It’s quite a lot cheaper.” 


“In many states and local places,” the skit 
concluded, “there are laws and taxes on mak- 
ing and selling oleomargarine. In one way 
or another, they raise the price to consumers, 
and protect the makers and sellers of butter. 
One thing that consumers can do is to find 
out what laws they have in their state, and 
just what effect they have on the price oi 
margarine.” 


Dairymen Dissatified 


HE milk producers are not all satisfied 

"TT with Secretary Wickard’s milk mar- 
keting agreements. It is 
cording to reports received in Washington, 
that the strong protests of the large national 
shicag 
a vast 
vut the 
prices 
ined on 
ysts of 
guaran- 
1eld up 


evident, ac- 


dairy organizations, at their recent 
meeting, were backed by the views « 
majority of their members throug! 
country. They are insisting that th 
of milk and milk products be maint 
a level that will meet the rising 

milk production and handling, and 
teed assurances that these prices be 
to the same basis after the war end 
such as 
try fol- 
matter 
e-fixing 


The expected slump in prices, 
brought disaster to the dairy indu 
lowing the first World War, is a 
which is giving the New Deal pri 
chiefs a deal of trouble. They have 
yet solved the problem, and there seems little 
likelihood that they will find a rkable 
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solution for some time to come, if ever. And 
as during the aftermath of the first war, the 
dairy industry leaders may be left to solve 
the question in the most practical way they 
can. As a usual thing the politicians in 
power soon forget their obligations to agri- 
culture and industry so soon as there is an 
end to so-called emergencies. 


Secretary Wickard has insisted that the, 
milk producers increase their herds as rapid- 
ly as possible to meet the requirements of 
milk production to supply the needs of Great 
Britain and our own country. In keeping 
with this program of enlarged production 
the dairy leaders are rightly insisting that 
they have a positive assurance that the gov- 
ernment will not permit the milk industry 
to be wrecked by the over production that 
will be inevitable following the signing of 
peate treaties and the resumption of ordi- 
nary peace-time agricultural activities in the 
nations that are now engaged in war. 


F.S.C.C. Purchases 


HE Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 

poration is still in the market for cheese, 

evaporated and dried milk products, 
and the officials engaged in the buying of 
these products say they are going to buy 
them so long as it is necessary. It has been 
their announced practice to hold prices for 
these products above a usual relationship 
with butter, in order to stimulate production. 
Large quantities of cheese are being pur- 
chased for shipment to British markets, and 
demand for evaporated and dried milk for 
the same purpose also is heavy. Prices of 
cheese are going up, due to the government. 
buying. They are higher than in 1929. But 
this is not true of butter, due largely to the 
fact that the government is not buying butter. 

—— oo 
CALL OFFER “UNFAIR” 
Owen D. Young Terms $3.11 Proposal 
“Inadequate” for Producers 


Characterizing U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture proposals for a compromise on milk 
prices to New York Milk Shed dairymen as 
“wholly unfair —- inadequate”, Owen D. 
Young, retired industrialist and spokesman 
for organizations representing 55,000 dairy 
farmers throughout the shed demanded in a 
recent public statement the full meeting of 
producers’ demands for advanced returns. 

Speaking at his Van Hornesville, N. Y., 
farm on August 29, Mr. Young character- 
ized the status of the New York shed pricing 
situation as proceeding unsatisfactorily from 
the standpoint of the farmers. Following the 
conclusion of recent hearings, the Surplus 
Marketing Administration is understood to 
have proposed that Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard establish the price di- 
rectly rather than go through the slow pro- 
cess of a producer referendum. 

However, Mr. Young stated that the ag- 
riculture department has suggested a level 
for Class 1 milk of $3.11 per hundred pounds 
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which, together with other suggestions, the 
dairymen deemed entirely inadequate. He 
stated that producers would accept nothing 
less than a series of class prices which would 
yield an average return of $3.00 per hundred- 
weight, which could not be achieved with 
the $3.11 Class 1 proposal. In the July milk 
strike dairymen throughout the shed had de- 
manded a $3.82 rate for Class 1. 


ee _ 
MISTAKENLY ARRESTED 


N. J. Cladakis, Federal Milk Market Ad- 
ministrator for the New York City area, 
went through the embarrassing experience 
of spending the night in a Chicago jail on 
August 28 as a result of a mistaken arrest 
on a charge of ticket scalping. Mr. Cladakis 
was one of a party of six attending the all- 
star football game which attracted a crowd 
of 98,200 to the Chicago Stadium. Possessed 
of an extra ticket, he was attempting to give 
it away among the crowd outside the field 
when, he stated, a man offered him $10.00 
for it, which he accepted. 

The man turned out to be a federal agent, 
one of a group on the look out for scalpers, 
and Mr. Cladakis was arrested along with 
thirteen other persons charged with scalping. 
He could not, however, obtain his release 
until the following day, when the case was 
explained to U. S. District Attorney J. Al- 
bert Woll, who promptly dismissed the 
charge. 

——————“—e—___- 


NATIONAL DAIRY EARNINGS 


Earnings of National Dairy Products 
Corp., excluding its foreign subsidiaries, 
amounted to $5,635,680 for the six months 
ended June 30, 1941, after depreciation, in- 
terest, provision of $3,245,000 for federal 
income and excess profits taxes, and a re- 
serve of $1,155,000 for additional taxes based 
on proposed amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code. This is equivalent to ninety 
cents each on 6,255,247 shares of common 
stock outstanding at the close of June. 

For the same six month of last year net 
profit amounted to $5,125,871, or seventy- 
six cents a common share. 

Net sales for the first half of this year 
were $199,857,290, an increase of $28,813,543, 
or 16.8 per cent over net sales of $171,043- 
748 for the first six months of 1940. 


++ — 


COMBAT BOTTLE SHORTAGE 


Flint, Mich.—Milk distributors here faced 
by a shortage of milk bottles because of the 
diversion of glass to defense industries, re- 
cently instituted a “clean-up week” to bring 
to light some of the missing containers. 

An appeal was issued to householders to 
search forgotten corners so that the bottles 
might be put back into circulation. 

Normally, according to reports, local 
dairies buy 1,000,000 new bottles every year 
at a cost of more than $80,000, indicating a 
per capita loss of nearly seven bottles. 
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ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
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flow or parallel-flow condensers 
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Equipment. 
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N. Y. July Price $2.30 


Producers’ Return for Month 38 Per 
Cent Over Same Month 1940 and 
Highest Since 1929 


Producers of the six states supplying the 
New York milkshed received $2.30 a hun- 
dredweight for 3.5 per cent butterfat milk 
in the basic 201-210 mile zone for deliveries 
during the month of July. The total pay- 
ment for the milk amounted to $12,076,674.58 
or 28.67 per cent more than that received 
by producers for July, 1940 according to the 
announcement by N. J. Cladakis, adminis- 
trator of the New York Metropolitan Mar- 
keting Area. 


“The gain in value of $2,691,009.51, off 
setting a drop in July deliveries of nearly 12 
per cent,” Mr. Cladakis commented, “was 
chiefly the result of the uniform price of 
$2.30 a hundredweight—the highest rate for 
July since 1929. Last July’s uniform value 
was $1.68, and the pool of twelve months 
ago returned a net cash value of $9,385,665.07. 


Volume and Breakdown 


“The 62-cent increase in the uniform rate, 
not only prevented milk income from slump- 
ing with the decrease in deliveries, but also 
assured increases in payments in all but 
three of the 45 major milk-producing coun- 
ties. Pool returned dropped 4.6 per cent in 
Jefferson County and 1.5 per cent in St. 
Lawrence County in New York State. Milk 
payments in Lewis County, also in New 
York, were within a few dollars of last 
year’s value. 


“Thirteen counties received returns ex- 
ceeding by 50 per cent the payments they 
collected for July, 1940’s milk. The largest 
gain was reported in Sussex County, N. J., 
where payments surpassed a year ago by 
128.8 per cent. Ulster and Broome Counties 
in New York likewise were over the 100 
per cent mark. 


“Delaware County, N. Y., regained its 
position as the ranking dairy county of the 
milkshed although deliveries were 5.5 per 
cent less than in July, 1940. The other nine 
of the ten leading counties, which delivered 
197,236,829 pounds of milk with a uniform 
price value of $4,536,447.07, were lined up 
in the following order: St. Lawrence, Jef- 
ferson, Oneida, Chenango, Cortland, Otsego, 
Madison, Orange, and Herkimer. Deliveries 
this July in the ten top counties were 14.53 
per cent less than last July, but the pool re- 
turn was up 17.01 per cent. 


“New York State, containing all the ten 
leaders, accounted for 385,298,178 of the 
502,903,774 pounds in the July pool. New 
York milk returned a uniform-price value of 
$8,861,858.09, Although New York’s pay- 
ments advanced 24 per cent, New Jersey's 
contribution to the pool was 106.5 per cent 
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more valuable this July. Pennsylvania’s re- 
turns were up 50.4 per cent. The gain in 
Vermont, however, was only 23.7 per cent 
because every single Vermont milk county 
delivered less to the pool. In Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, the pool return was 93.1 
per cent higher. 


“The net cash return of $12,076,674.58 is 
the sum of the uniform price value, $11,566,- 
786.80, butterfat in excess of 3.5 per cent 
worth $424,165.51, and location premiums 
amounting to $146,683.25. A technical freight 
adjustment of $60,960.98 was subtracted. The 
pool also paid cooperative associations $88,- 
739.46 and market service claims of $270,- 
952.16, before the ‘farm payments were 
calculated.” 


September Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Administrator Cladakis announced Septem- 
ber minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 


the basic zone, handled in the New York 
City federal-state marketing area: 

$2.88 per 100 Ibs. 

Relief + 

, Outside, Non-Fed —_— = - 


210 “ «* 


*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment The price of Class 1 Out- 
side Non-Federal shall be 20c per 100 lbs. plus 
the uniform price computed pursuant to Section 
927.4 (a). The skimmilk adjustment is to be 
computed and announced not later than October 5. 


July Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the month of July in the New 
York City area for 3.5 per cent milk by 
classes received by handlers from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
I >. 6; .04 
[ (relief) 2 .04 
I (Outside, non-Fed.) 4 04 
II-A 242 -056 
II-B y -052 
11-<« 7 -061 
mT 3. -058 
IV-A panes . 585 037 
iV-B , -048 


*Skimmilk adjustment 
prices listed. 


included in the 


League July Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for July was $2.29 per 100 Ibs. for 
3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone. The comparable June figure was $1.94. 
The July, 1940 price was $1.698. This in- 
cludes an average city and location plus 
differential of 5c. Grade A premiums where 
earned are in addition. 


Sheffield July Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5c per cent milk delivered 
during July of $2.29 per 100 Ibs. after de- 
duction of lc for association and bargain- 
ing agency dues and advertising tax. This 
compared with a June net figure of $1.94 
and a July, 1940 rate of $1.67. The price 
applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


July Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. 
Milk Cream 
July, 1941 3,298,944 124,032 
July, 1940 3,153,960 124, 
June, 1941 . ‘ 7,353 145,556 
June, 1940 ‘ ; 896 146,880 
Jan.-July, 1941 22,498,850 909,136 
Jan.-July, 1940 21,631,872 911,266 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond 
July, 1941 93,938 30,482 21,142 
July, 1940 735,979 29,299 13,654 
June, 1941 780,181 37,287 16,536 
June, 1940 . 2,635 33,106 13,326 
Jan.-July, 1941 5, 5.479 201,616 96,746 
Jan.-July, 1940 . 4,964,219 171,602 74,924 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans 
Cream Cond. 
July, 1941 569,2% 50,913 15,879 
July, 1940 537,615 56,956 11,344 
June, 1941 54, 58,642 14,812 
June, 1940 509,255 .157 9,700 
Jan.-July, 1941 737,019 360,046 83,044 
Jan.-July, 1940 3,525, 22 328,969 51,017 


—_— Oo 


EXTENDS SCHOOL MILK PLAN 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Claude R. Wickard, has signed an 
authorization which provides for expansion 
of the school milk program and establishes 
uniform conditions and procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration in putting the program into effect 
in any area in the United States. 

The authorization continues the school milk 
program in effect during the last year so 
that milk can be sold to children in schools 
and various institutions at 1 cent per half 
pint. In the 1940-41 school year, the pro- 
gram operated in schools of several large 
cities including New York, Chicago, Boston, 
St. Louis, Lowell-Lawrence, Mass., Omaha, 
Neb., Birmingham, Ala., and Ogden, Utah. 
At the close of the school year it was pos- 
sible for approximately 800,000 needy chil- 
dren to receive their daily glass of milk for 
a penny. 

For each half pint of milk sold under the 
program, handlers receive a Federal in- 
demnity payment which, with the selling 
price of 1 cent, enables them to pay for the 
milk and the necessary handling and distrib- 
uting services. Producers, who supply the 
milk to handlers, receive a special price for 
the milk used in the program. 


—— 9-9 —___—— 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
July increased 5.93 per cent over the same 


period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 U. S. markets 
to the New York City headquarters of the 
Milk Industry Foundation. 

In July daily average sales*totaled 7,154,411 
quarts compared with 6,753,664 quarts in 
July, 1940. 

Milk company payrolls in July showed an 
increase of 5.78 per cent and employment an 
increase of 1.54 per cent compared with July, 


1940. 
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Expect Big Off-Year Show 


Preparations Progressing for October Dairy Industries 
Exposition and Attendant Conventions at Toronto 


—lInter-American Activities Highlighted 


VERY Week now marks further progress in developing ar- 
rangements for the big dairy industry fall events to be staged 
at Toronto, Canada during the week of October 20th to 25th, 
ding to word from New York City headquarters of the Dairy 


alah Supply Association. To date entries of exhibits in the Doering Butter Printers 


ry Industries Exposition, key event of the week, assure for 1941 
Machines of enduring and non-cor- 


: . ; . rodible metals that are mechanical 
history of these annual D.I.S.A.-sponsored displays of equip- wizards in forming and producing 
‘ ‘ . aes ; : prints of any desired shape or 
and supplies for the four-billion-dollar-a-year trade in milk size, perfectly molded and precisely 
milke products weighed, at speeds insuring reduc- 
. ; j tion in unit costs and more profit- 

able plant operation. 


largest and most representative odd-year show in the sixteen- 


As part of the slate 
during Exposition 
Week, five conven- 
tions will be going 
on in Toronto, as 
follows: The Inter- 
national Association 
of Milk Dealers; 
The International 


MADE IN FOUR : 
ae ° SIZES - Capacities 1,000 pounds 
Association of Ice 200, 500, 1,000, 5,000 per hour 


Cream  Manufac- pounds per hour. 
Eastern Entrance To Canadian National Exhibition 


Grounds Toronto, Canada, Where Dairy Industries turers; Ontario Milk 
Distributors’ Associ- 


ation; Ontario Cc DOERING 
a aa 


Creamery Association; Ontario Association of Ice Cream Manu- 


facturers. Just before the opening of the Exposition, the National & SON, Inc. 


Exposition Will Be Held This Year Send for illustrated catalog. 





Association of Retail Ice Cream Manufacturers will convene at 
Niagara Falls, only 85 miles from Toronto, and go on from there 


- oy teicdubiia’ Committee to Meet CARTON with AUTOMATS 


—— ; ‘ ’ , No package room is complete without one or more 
\s a special feature the first annual international session of AUTOMATS — the up-to-date and economical method 
the recently-created Inter-American Committee for the Dairy Indus- of wrapping and car- 

tries will take place on Thursday, October 23rd, in Toronto, accord- toning butter. Sturdy, 

sanitary, easily main- SF 

tained machines of : WRAPS 


‘ : ” stainless metals that 4 5,000 
the same time the management of the Exposition announced that wrap over 80 prints a 





ing to a late announcement made by a spokesman for the committee, 
whose headquarters are at 232 Madison Ave., New York City. At 
. : . . = halves, 
in honor of this meeting, Thursday had been set aside as Inter- minute. i 7: pounds, 
American Day at the Exposition. The session of the Committee will ’ rolls— 
’ 7,500 

; , oe quarters 
to be attended by committee members, members of the Preliminary Type M. X. ay per hour 
C me = 2 . ia f the C “il fc Multi-Purpose ‘anal 3 ° 
xoverning Board and representatives of the Council of Sponsors Wrapper 


a , with Standard 
as well as other guests. Genpen. 


follow a luncheon to be held at the Royal York which is expected 


Heads of the departments of agriculture of seventeen American 
nations have now merged their influence on behalf of the committee’s 
program by joining the Council of Sponsors. This Council includes 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard of the United States and James G. 
Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture for Canada, as well as the Min- 
isters of Agriculture for Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru and Venezuela. Each of the member : 
countries is to have seven members on the committee and one of —_ Send diagram of 
these is to serve on its executive board. Naming of these groups - Ss — — ~~ 
is now under way. , nish free blueprint 


showing suggested lay- 
out—no obligation. 


is 


CATALOG. 


Canadian Group First Named : 
AUTOMAT PACKAGING re 
The seven members who will-represent Canada on this Inter- MACHINE WORKS AUT OM. 
American Committee were announced August 19 at Committee 15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 7 = a 


He: , ° Division ef C. Doering 
leadquarters. They are: & Son, Inc., Chicage 
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Public Health: Dr. A. E. Berry, Director of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, Province of Ontario, Toronto. 


Education: Prof. W. H. Sproule, Department of Dairying, On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 


Dairy Husbandry: Gilbert McMillan, President, National Dairy 
Council of Canada, Ottawa. 


Technological and Economic Research: K. L. Wallace, Presi- 
dent, Walker-Wallace Limited, Toronto. 

Dairy Processing: W. F. Jones, President, Ottawa Dairy Co., 
Ottawa. 


Consumer Interest: Miss Laura C. 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Pepper, Chief, Consumer 


Governments: J. Frank Singleton, Associate Director of Mar- 
keting Dairy Products Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


The United States members are now being chosen, one each 
from the fields of public health, education, dairy husbandry, dairy 
processing, tchnological and economic 


IN WAR AND PEACE research, consumer interest and the 
COWS GO RIGHT ON government. From the domestic field 
— _ GIVING MILK of dairy processing these appointments 
4 > have been made to the Committee, Mr. 

ys Everett announced: Richard J. Speirs, 

Vice-President, Abbott’s Dairies, Cam- 

eron, Wis. (member); C. E. Gray, 

Chairman of the Board, Golden State Co., 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES Ltd., San Francisco, Cal. (alternate). 


EXPOSITION 


TORONTO, OCT. 20-25 The first annual public session of the 


Inter-American Committee will fix the 
attention of the hemisphere upon the 
need for developing the dairy industries throughout the Americas 


and thereby producing a crop for home consumption which will 


both raise the level of public health and improve economic condi 
tions by decreasing the production of crops now in the surplus 


category. 


Invitations to dignitaries who will officially represent the nations 
of the hemisphere are being prepared and, the spokesmen added, it 
is felt certain that a good attendance at Toronto will result. 


Arrangements for the session are in the hands of the Pre- 
liminary Governing Board of the Inter-American Committee con- 
sisting of: Dr. Earl N. Bressman, U. S. Department of Agriculture ; 
J. L. Colom, Pan-American Union; Dr. Edward C. Ernst, Pan- 
McClintock, Inter-American 
Development Commission; Fletcher H. Rawls, U. S. Department 
of Commerce; Roberts Everett, Chairman, Dairy Industries Supply 
Association and Jose b. Vallarino and Ralph Coniston, Preliminary 


American Sanitary Bureau; John C. 


Secretariat. 


The Committee will also have an exhibit at the Exposition and 
will provide facilities for the comfort and convenience of visitors 
from Latin-American countries. Spanish and Portuguese speaking 
attendants will be present to assist non-English speaking guests. 


Veterans’ Group to Gather 


As another special feature, veterans of a quarter-century or 
more service in the equipment and supply end of the dairy indus- 
tries are to join in the 1941 festivities for Old Timers at the Ex- 
position, the management has announced. 


Last year at Atlantic City those who had attended ten or more 
previous Expositions qualified for a group called Veteran Visitors. 
They had such a cordial good time that supply men who had also 
put in long years of service in the industry wanted to join. Con- 
sequently D.I.S.A., which sponsors what has now become the larg- 
est and most important industrial show in the world, has decided 


200 


that everyone who has been connected directly with the dairy in- 
dustries for twenty-five years or more in any of the branches (not 
necessarily the same branch; men move from one phase to another 
of this four-billion dollar business based on milk) will be adrnitted 
to the Old Timers if he attends the Toronto Show. 


Those who have attended ten or more of the previous s 
will, of course, be initiated as Old Timers, even though they 
not have served a quarter-century or more in the industry. S; 
and equipment men, however, will not be made eligible merely 
having attended ten past shows; they must have served at 
twenty-five years. 


With the addition of the equipment and supply men who have 
been connected with the industry in one phase or another for more 
than twenty-five years, the Old Timers of 1941 will include: 


Owners and executives in any of the dairy industries (includ- 
ing market milk and cream dealers, manufacturers of butter, butter- 
milk, cheese, condensed, dry or evaporated milk, ice cream or allied 
dairy products) who have been connected with any (or more than 
one) of these industries for twenty-five years or more; 


All executives of trade associations in the foregoing industries 
who can count at least a quarter-century of service; 


Representatives of dairy educational institutions, departments of 
health or agriculture and those who have served on dairy indus- 
tries publications, in any case for twenty-five years or more; 


Supply and equipment men who fulfill the quarter-century 
qualification ; 


And, as in 1940, all those who have attended ten shows before 
the 1941 Exposition and who register at Toronto, supply and equip- 
ment men being excepted, as explained. 


Eligibles Urged to Sign Up 


All are to receive a silver-bronze medal with OLD TIMERS 
on the bar-pin. For those who have qualified by attending ten shows 
the bar will be of bronze, with white enamel letters: OLD TIMERS. 
For the veterans of from 25 to 30 years service the bronze bar will 
have OLD TIMERS in yellow enamel. For the veterans of between 
30 and 35 years service the bar will be silver with blue enamel letters. 
For veterans of 35 years and more of service, the bar will be gold 
with blue enamel. 


So that the Old Timers’ committee may know approximately 
how many of these to have ready for the Exposition, veterans who 
fall into the classes listed above are urged to write promptly to OLD 


TIMERS, D.LS.A., 232 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Lest some of the younger readers think this an elaborate setup, 
it should be pointed out that a Pioneer Roll of Honor compiled at 
the Cleveland Exposition in 1934 listed 764 men and women who 
had served thirty years or more in the various phases of the vast 
business that derives from the fact that in war and peace, cows go 
right on giving milk—111 billions of pounds a year of it in the 
United States alone. 


Response to earlier announcements that the Veteran Visitors 
society would be continued at Toronto, renamed the Old Timers and 
its rolls thrown open to real old timers, even though they have not 
been able to attend ten Expositions, has been so enthusiastic, D.I.S.A. 
announces, that instead of having a single reception, open house will 
be held every afternoon at the Old Timers’ .headquarters on the 
Exposition floor. 


Refreshments will be served every afternoon at Canadian tea 
time, and the booth, with easy chairs, will be open to all who wear 
the Old Timers medal, their wives, heirs and assigns, during Ex- 
position hours throughout the five days. Last year the Veteran 
Visitors booth was one of the magnetic spots of the show. 
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Items of Dairy Interest 


Milk Plant News and Notes Gleaned by a “Review” 
Staff Representative in the Course of a Recent 


Tour of the Eastern Territory 


Dried Whey 

HIS large plant in Frankfort, N. Y.., revolutionary changes in 
ation have taken place this year. Formerly casein was made 

1 large scale here; now the equipment is being utilized to manu- 
facture dried whey for animal feed. The whey is purchased from 
cheese factories and hauled to the plant by tank trucks. It is first 


condensed in vacuum pans and then dried in spray dryers in the 
same manner as dried milk or dried eggs. Another section of the 
plant has been completely remodeled to house a modern cheese 
factory that has handled as much as 100,000 pounds of milk daily 
this season. Cheddar is the principal type manufactured. 


. 
Normanskill 
EARLY everyone who calls on the Normanskill Farm Dairy 
in Albany and is interested in dairy plant equipment and plant 
operation becomes acquainted with the genial George Duncan 


who has been plant superintend- 
ent “since way back when.” In NORMANS KIL! FARM 
DAIRY 


fact, Mr. Duncan worked for 
Mark Stevens’ father who 
founded the business. It is 
doubtful if any mat in the in- 
dustry pays closer attention to 
the care and maintenance of the 
plant equipment that 
under his supervision 
George Duncan . 


comes 
than 
When visited 
recently George Duncan kindly 
posed for a snapshot in front of Genes Geneon 
the plant and showed some of 

the recent plant improvements. 


While in the barn one of the 
hor 


s, old “Si,” was pointed out. Despite his thirty years he ap- 
d as round and smooth as a four-year-old. The Normanskill 


s Dairy continues to operate many horse drawn routes that 


peat 
Far 
Prove advantageous due to the central location of the plant and 
the hilly topography of 
firn 


\lbany. Mark Stevens, president of the 
takes an active interest in his farms where he has pure-bred 
Guernsey cattle and a moderate size turkey ranch. 
Hearings 
T THE recent Federal-State milk hearings held in Water- 
town and Albany, N. Y., some interesting and amusing testi- 
mony was given to justify higher prices for producers. James 
hompson of Gouverneur, N. Y., declared that it had been so 
dry he saw one of his cows stand on her hind legs with her fore 
feet in the crotch of a tree to permit her to eat the willow leaves. 


B. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC answer 10 


GENERAL CLEANSING 
IN THE DAIRY 


NUMBER 600 breaks all records for accept- 
ance among dairy operators all over the 
country! .. . That's because it scientifically 
solves the general cleaning problems in the 


modern dairy. 


Cleanser No. 600 is the newest product of 
Solvay research and combines these out- 


standing features: 


1. Makes difficult clean- 
ing easy. 


2. Increases cleaning 
efficiency. 


3. Brightens tin, Monel 
and stainless steel. 


4. Minimizes scrub- 
bing. 


5. Effective in the hard- 
est water. 


§. Mild on the hands. 


1. Fast rinsing. 


CLEANS: Sanitary pip- 
ing, pasteurizers, hold- 
ing vats, cans, fore- 
warmers, bottling 
equipment, fixtures, 
floors, utensils, etc. 


WRITE TODAY for fur- 
ther information on 
this new cleanser to 
Solvay Sales Corpora- 
tion, 40 Rector Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW 


No SOLVAY 








ORDINARY CLEANSER 


@ 





* 





Penetrating power of ordinary 
cleanser is not sufficient to cut 
through film of dirt. 








NO. G00 SPECIAL WETTING ACTION 





Special wetting action enables 
Number 600 solution to get un- 
der dirt and remove it quickly. 


Ordinary cleanser, showing 
water spots’’ on stainless steel 
after drying 


Number 600 cleans stainless 
steel perfectly, leaves no resi- 
due spots or other stains. 


CLEANSER 








Are you producing cottage 

cheese on a “hit-and-miss’”’ basis — a good batch 

one day; a poor batch the next? No wonder, if you are still using 
methods originally adopted from the hard-type cheese industry. 
For successful operators have proved that to assure dependable, 
consistent quality in cottage cheese you’ve got to employ methods 
and equipment specifically designed for cottage cheese manufacture. 
Verley’s controlled method is just that. It removes the guess-work 
and helps you to know what you are going to get, when you set 
your milk. Get all the facts now! See how you can lift the handicap 
from your cottage cheese department and be assured of day-in 
day-out uniformity and quality that mean steady repeat business 
and profits for you. Write to VERLEY PRODUCTS CORPOR- 
ATION, 1621 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. . 


Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Lactic Culture 
Kusel ‘‘Tender Heat’’ Vat and Accessories 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . 








Never Any Reduction in Pasteurizing Efficiency . . . 


DAMROW VAPOR-FILM 


PASTEURIZING 
Forms no scale in 


the shell. As a 
result no loss of 
heat transfer, no 
need to ever tear 
down a Damrow 
Pasteurizer to re- 
pair it or chip 
out scale, and 
the Damrow Is a 
Welded One Piece 
Sanitary Unit. 





DAMROW © 
Vapor - Film with 
Automatic Control and a 


Foam Heater. ; Clip this coupon. for more details! 








DAIRY EQUIPMENT MEFGRS. 


Fono ow .ACc Sd wisconsin 


DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 
181 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis. : 


Please send all the facts on new DAMROW VAPOR- 
FILM PASTEURIZING. 


Capacity Gallons. 





William A. Jenner of Potsdam stated that he had farmed 
fifty-eight years and was still in debt for his cow feed. 


Richard Young, son of the well known Owen D. Young, 
as an associate counsel for the Associated Independent Coopera 
His father was called on to testify. The junior Young ask 
father, “What is your full name?” 


Mrs. John Anstin, claimed that 180,000 persons milking 
New York milk shed were not so many machines employed t 
money for others. 


Glenn Nicholl said “Losing farm help to defense pr 
wouldn’t be all bad, but 90 per cent of the farmers in our c 
are 60 or older, and we can’t do all the work alone.” 


Committeemen 
HE Joint Canadian Committee is already at work on plans 
for the big October gatherings in Toronto. Here are some of 
the committeemen at one of the earliest sessions. 


From left to right: H. E. Gignac; K. D. Moncrieff; P. Bruce 
Scott; J. H. Duplan; Morden Neilson; R. C. Hibben, Executive 
Secretary, International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers; 
K. L. Wallace; Allan C. Fraser, Secretary-Manager, National Dairy 
Council of Canada; H. M. Gully; H. D. McAuliffe, International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers; G. G. Thompson; W. R. 
McLarty, Toronto Convention and Tourists Association; and E. 
( ;raydon. 


Archives 


AIL BORDEN’S promo- 
tion of condensed milk 
made him a familiar figure 
in the streets of New York in 
1856 as he trudged behind a 
pushcart calling his wares. In 


oe 


= * Gondensed Milk = 


time, however, his” New York 
Condensed Milk Co. was able 
to advertise substantially. This 
advertisement appeared April 
25, 1868, in the weekly “The - 
Northender”, which was “de =| BORDEN'S "CEP wsoee! ~- 
voted to the interest of the AMERICAN eat 
North end of New York.” <A srocre | UNITED STATES “iow =. 
copy of the publication recently : ry otal 
was discovered by a _ Borden 


customer, 


In the advertisement it will be 
noticed that considerable em- 





phasis is placed on a test for the 

detection of a condensed product manufactured from skimmilk. The 
copy states that Borden’s Condensed Milk contains butter in the 
amount of 12.2, presumably in per cent. At that time condensed 
milk was delivered to the homes daily with the exception of Sundays 
much in the same manner as fresh milk is deliveréd today. 
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News From the Field 


Items of Interest Culled From the Manufacturing and 
Processing End of the Dairy and Dairy 


Products Businesses 


Wakeeney, Kan.—Roy Bucholz has purchased the Wakeeney 
Dairy from Merton Wheeler and is making a speciality of pasteur- 
ized and chocolate milk. Mr. Wheeler has moved to Scott City. 

Mexico, Mo.—Delno Calhoun of this city and Gale Moore of 
Columbia have made arrangements to open a Central Dairy products 
plant in Mexico. They have rented the building and plan to open 
early in September. 

Scammon, Kan.—Dave O’Malley, who has operated a dairy 
south of town for several years recently discontinued the business. 

Clinton, Okla—Mrs. Belle Berry, owner and operator of the 
Berry Dairy here, died recently. 

Silver City, N. M.—Announcement of the sale of the Standard 
Dairy to the Rosedale Dairy interests was recently made by Joe A. 
Turner, Sr., who has been in charge of the operations of the business. 

Ellis, Kan.—John Egger of the Fairlawn Dairy recently pur- 
chased a new De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Pittman Sisco has been appointed secretary 
and plant superintendent of the Terry Dairy Co., 1801 Scott. He 
formerly was vice-president and plant superintendent of the Reid 
Bros. Dairy Co. of Memphis. 

Albia, Iowa.—Remodeling and construction work on the milk 
pasteurization plant is expected to be completed at the John Spencer 
Farm, south of town, about September 1. 

Norwalk, Conn.—Searcrest Farms Dairy, Inc., was recently 
incorporated for $100,000. Incorporators: Russell E. Loudon, Nor- 
man W. Loudon and Bertha L. Loudon, all of Norwalk. 

Westfield, N. J—Bo Alderbert, trading as the Sunrise Dairy, 
1010 South Ave., here recently registered a new trade name with 
the Secretary of State and will in the future do business as the 
Sunrise Dairies. The change in name was due to the expansion of 
the business with the opening of the new pasteurizing plant on 
Route 29, Hillside. 

Worcester, Mass.—Merger of Smith & Fyfe, Inc., of Worcester 
and Sibley Farms of Spencer into a new corporation to be known 
as Jersey Milk Service, Inc., was announced recently. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.—Fire of undetermined origin broke out in 
e bag storage room damaging the St. Lawrence Milk Products Co. 
lant on Lincoln Ave. recently and caused damage sufficient to re- 
uire the temporary suspension of operations. 

Union City, N. J—Creamland Dairies, 404 38th St., here was 
ecently incorporated with capital stock of 50 shares at $100 par 
ilue each. Incorporators are: Michael J. Henig, 112 69th St., Gut- 
enberg; Marien E. Henig, same address, and Frank McKean, 39 
‘ark Ave., Cresskill. 

Mahanoy City, Pa.—The Harley Milk Dairy, owned and oper- 
ted by Frank Harley was recently remodeled to a considerable 

ree, 

Flagtown, N. J.—Combustion in a hay mow was blamed for the 
50,000 fire which leveled eleven main outbuildings at the Blooming- 

e Stock Farm on Amwell Road, here recently. 

Greenville, Pa.—Officials of the Lewis Dairies, Inc., of Pitts- 
urgh, recently completed details for the purchase of the Borden 

ipany’s local plant. 

Hagaman, N. Y.—Fire of undetermined origin destroyed part 
f the milk house on the Village View Farm, near here owned by 


John Menge, causing an estimated $5,000 damage. A milk pasteur- 
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PROBLEMS 
IN 
SURVIVAL 


4 


All your equippers and suppliers 
are working to meet your new 
needs. Night work. Research. De- 
sign work. Field work. 

Most of them will be at Toronto 
to talk face to face with you about 
priorities. Materials are growing 
scarcer, but not the demands for 
more milk and products out of milk. 

They know this: they know you 
cannot escape some 1941 difficul- 
ties. ; 

But the heads and technicians of 
nearly 200 companies will show 
and relate to you there what they 
are: doing to hold your troubles 
down. 

There are survival problems 
ahead. Solving yours may very 
well depend on your being in 
Toronto. There you'll find a com- 
plete Show, dedicated, in resource- 
fulness, to maintaining in the Amer- 
icas an unbroken flow of milk. 


vW 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
EXPOSITION 
for the Americas, 1941 


TORONTO 
ONTARIO OCTOBER 20-25 
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zer and refrigerator located in the building were a complete loss. 
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Set Fall Meeting Dates 


Western Regional Dairy Conference Activities to Be 
Held at Oakland, Cal., November 12-14 


San Francisco, Cal.-Western Regional Dairy Conference dates 
have been set for November 12, 13, and 14, at Oakland, Cal., accord- 
ing to the announcement of the Pacific Slope Dairy Association 
which has sponsored this annual event for more than a quarter 
century. Headquarters of the Association are at 500 Sansome 
St. here. 


In announcing the dates, Secretary Robert E. Jones stated they 
had been chosen following a conference with executive officers of 
the several group and Association meetings that make up the three- 
day conference. These group meetings include creamery operators, 
dairy farmers, cheese manufacturers, milk and ice cream manu- 
facturers, dry milk manufacturers, and all other groups allied to 
the dairy industry. 


The conference this year will start just one day earlier in 
the year than the 1940 meeting. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Oakland. While the conference topic has not yet been definitely 
selected, it is pointed out that delegates will have the opportunity 
to hear reports from various national conventions that will be held 
just a little earlier, including those of the American Dairy Science 
Association, the National Dairy Show, the international conventions 
of Milk Dealers and Ice Cream Manufacturers and the Dairy Indus- 
tries Exposition, which will be held in Toronto in mid-October. 


Dr. C. L. Roadhouse of the University of California at Davis 
and also President of Pacific Slope Dairy Association, attended the 
late June convention of the American Dairy Science Association at 
Burlington, Vt. 


Many officials of national dairy industry prominence are due 
to attend, says Secretary Jones. Invitations have gone to the 
following : 


President Milton Hult of National Dairy Council, Chicago. 


Director Roud McCann of American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago. 


President B. F. Castle of Milk Industry Foundation, Wash-, 
ington, D. C. 


Secretary Robert Hibben of International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 


Director Frank E. Rice of Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago. 


Executive Secretary N. W. Hepburn, American Butter Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 


Meantime a schedule- of the various conventions to be held 
at the conference has been worked out by a committee composed 
of Jay H. Kugler, Fred Abbott, C. A. Phillips, Sam H. Greene, 
G. E. Gordon, Neil McPherson, O. M. Anwyl, John Bristow, Wil- 
liam P. Schwartz and W. H. Moebus. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Wednesday, November 12—California Creamery Operators’ 
\ssociation; Association of Dairy Container Exchanges; California 
Cheese Association; Dry Milk Industry. Dinner. 

Thursday, November 13—Dairy Trade Association Secretaries. 
3reakfast; Western Regional Dairy Conference; Guild of Gopatis. 
Luncheon; California Dairy Council Meeting; California Jersey 
Cattle Club; Annual Pacific Slope Dairy Dinner. 

Friday, November 14—Dairy Institute of California—morning 
and afternoon; Evaporated Milk Industry. Luncheon; Milk Products 
Manufacturers Association; Dairy Institute of California Directors’ 
Dinner ; Society of Yellow Dogs Annual Conclave. 
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Opens New York Office 


Dairy Products Organization, Old-Time Holland Firm, 
Establishes Itself in this City 


A new dairy products firm, originated in Holland, has opened 
offices in this country. It is known as Leo DeWinter & Co., | 
and is located at 99 Hudson St., New York City. 


This concern was found 
many years ago in Amsterdam, 
Holland by Leo DeWinte: 
Until the outbreak of the w 
the firm did business in dairy 
products on a world-wide basi 
and was recognized as one 
the most important tradin 
firms that made milk products 
its specialty. 


Leo DeWinter died in this 
country about a year ago and 
his son, Louis J. DeWinter, 
succeeded his father as general 
manager of the business. 


Previously connected with the 
firm’s activities in Holland, the 
junior DeWinter has wide acquaintance and business relationship 
with handlers of dairy products in all parts of the world. 


Louis J. DeWinter 


Upon completion of his scholastic career in Holland the younger 
DeWinter traveled extensively in the interest of the firm. Since com- 
ing to this country he has traveled in all sections of the United States 
to broaden his contacts with those engaged in processing dairy 
products and to acquaint himself with all details of dairy production. 


Revises Dairy Curriculum 
Oklahoma A. & M. College Changes Its Various Courses in 


Field to Keep Pace With Modern Requirements 


Stillwater, Okla—Keeping up with the trend of increasing 
technicalities in industry, the dairy curriculum of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College here has been revised to meet new need. 

The course in buttermaking has been changed in a revolutionary 
sense to include new ideas of procurement, grading, and processing 
of cream, churning of butter, control of butter composition and 
sanitary control of butter manufacture. 

Particular emphasis is being placed on new courses which should 
be of interest to dairy majors and should enable them to meet pra 
tical problems of their business on a higher basis. 

Featured in this phase of work are courses in merchandisit 
dairy products, dairy plant management, dairy technology, butte 
cultures, and selection of dairy products. Dairy merchandising co! 
sists of fountain operation, retail merchandising, door-to-door sel 
ing, advertising and specialty selling, with laboratory work es; 
cially fitted for practical experience in those lines. 

Dairy technology involves the technical control of dairy p1 
ucts, modern methods of analysis with commercial applications, 2! 
bacteriological studies of specific defects in various dairy product 
while the plant management course includes management of cor 
mercial dairy plants, plant accounting, and personnel administration. 

Members of the department staff have revised some of 
present courses in a modernistic point of view. They take. up ¢! 
manufacture of various kinds of hard and soft cheeses, foreign typ 
cheeses, and a study of cheese defects and their causes. Ice crear 
making instruction includes the fundamentals of commercial manu 
facture and distribution of ice cream and frozen milk products. 
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Trucks Instigate Contest 
Utzh Dairy Uses New Motorized Equip- 
ment to Stimulate Route Com- 
petition and Boost Sales 


n example of what can be done in a 
yo truck replacement program to inspire 
s is found in the recent campaign of the 
verleaf Dairy of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
company linked the purchase of ten 
‘hite Horse trucks with a definite business- 
ding program in which delivery style and 
iciency were to play a big part. Allotment 
| the new vehicles formed the basis of a 
-cidedly successful contest in which sales 
took a healthy upturn. 


When Cloverleaf officials first considered 
purchase of the new units, they were anxious 
to get their drivers’ opinion of them with 
the result that the test equipment was turned 
over to them. The tests showed that almost 
every driver wanted a new unit for his own 
This reaction suggested to the man- 
agement the possible benefits to be gained by 
setting up rivalry between the men on the 
A sales contest would 
issue. The best men, as indicated by the con- 
test, would get new White trucks for per- 
manent use in the 


route. 


routes. decide the 


order of their contest 


standing. 


uf 


The contest was conducted over a two- 
month period and the object was to increase 
the sale of Cloverleaf Irradiated Milk. Aver- 
age daily sales for each driver during a 
previous two-weeks’ périod were taken as a 
base and each quart that amount 
counted as one contest unit. An average 
increase of 10 units per day was necessary 
to qualify in the first month of the contest, 
but 15 units increase was required for the 
full contest, making extra effort necessary 

the latter stages unless the contestant hit 

| above the first half quota. As a reward 
outstanding sales work, the first ten 
lers were promised permanent use of the 
unit on their routes. Merchandise prizes 
e awarded to other drivers who had five 
nore units increase in business. 


above 


The campaign, conducted under the title 
he “Sunshine Contest,” is reported to have 

en most successful and the drivers showed 
enthusiasm to win the advantageous de- 
ivery vehicles with latest features in design 
| easy operating controls. Not only was 

> competition well outlined to all salesmen 
a printed sheet at the beginning, but 
sults were tabulated and frequently dis- 
cussed. Thus the men were kept on their 
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toes talking it up, seeing more prospects and 
boosting sales with present customers. 


Increases among the winners ranged all 
the way from 540 quarts per month on the 
lowest route to 1,710 quarts per month on 
the highest. And this applied directly to one 
premium product — Cloverleaf Irradiated 
Milk. 


The dairy received considerable publicity 
from the contest. The new units in the com- 
pany’s attractive color design took part in 
a dairy parade in which all the dairy trucks 
of Salt Lake City participated. They made a 
big hit and much attention was focussed on 
Cloverleaf. Pictures of the winning drivers 
in the contest were published in local news- 
papers beside the new trucks. 

—\ 22 ——_—__ 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


Thirtieth Annual Event Scheduled for 
Chicago from October 6 to 10 


“Help Defense—Stop Accidents” will be 
the theme of the Thirtieth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition to be held in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 6-10. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that about ten 
thousand safety leaders will attend the ses- 
sions with more than five hundred program 
participants. 

The Congress this year is unusually sig- 
nificant and timely, since President Roose- 
velt recently called upon the National Safety 
Council to lead a nationwide campaign 
against accidents which are hampering the 
national defense program. The Congress will 
devote much of its attention to the organiza- 
tion of this campaign. 

The Congress and Exposition will be divid- 
ed into various sections for those who are 
interested in some particular phase of acci- 
dent prevention. On the opening day the 
Food Section will convene. Among those 
secured to lead the discussions in this sec- 
tion are the following: D. M. Clark, Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents of North 
America; R. C. Haven, Safety Engineer of 
the Continental Baking Co.; W. H. Scates, 
insurance manager of the Carnation Co.; 
A. M. Smith, Safety Director of Godchaux 
Sugars, Inc.; C. C. Ruddick, Safety Director 
of the H. J. Heinz Co. 


——— owe 


WALTER BAMBRIDGE DIES 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Walter Bambridge, 
district manager for the Pet Milk Co., died 
here recently. He was one of the oldest men 
in the evaporated milk industry from the 
point of service, having been connected with 
the Alpine Co. and other firms prior to his 
affiliation with the Pet Milk Co. 


——__o— 


CASUALTIES FROM BULLS 


E. E. Heizer, Head of Dairy Husbandry 
Department, University of Wisconsin, re- 
ports that 162 persons were killed by bulls 
in Wisconsin during the past six years. Many 
more were injured. 


Here's Why Many 


LEADING DAIRIES 
use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 
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Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS 
Tests prove colorfully- 
printed designs in- 
crease ege sales. Armour & Co. 
Women depend on Cniinton 2 - 
eges packed in Self- udahy Pkg. Co 
Locking Cartons be- Wilson & Co. 
cause these cartons 
reflect quality! They're 
designed especially to 
give eggs a quality 
display. 

WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs 
free samples of Self 
Locking Egg Cartons 


ELF-LOCKING® — 


EGG CARTONS , 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CoO. 
599-M E, Illinois St. Chicago, Illinois 


A FEW OF 
THE USERS 
Swift & Co. 


Bowman Dairy Co 
Land-O-Lakes 
Crys. 
Beatrice Cry. Co. 
Lambrecht Cry. Co 
EAT EGGS 
FOR HEALTH 














Cold and 
Hot Mix 


FOR STERILIZED 


CHOCOLATE DRINK 


Other “NOG” products: 
Nog Syrup—Dairy Use 
Special Nog Syrup—Dairy Use 
Nog Dry Mix—Dairy Use 
Nog Chocolate Ice Cream Flavor 
Nog Chocolate Frosted Malted Flavor 
Nog Chocolate Fountain Syrup 
Nog Fudge-Cicle Flavor 
Nog Health Food 
Nog Dipping Chocolate 


Samples andjPrices Gladly"Sent Upon Request 


RPORATE D 


DUNKIRK, N. Y. 














New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 





plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 


Catalogs for Dairy Operators 





New Home 


HEELCO INSTRUMENTS COMPANY, 
manufacturers of indicating and con- 
trol instruments in Chicago, IIl., an- 

nounces that, due to the tremendous increase 

in their business volume, the company has 
moved to its own building, located at Har- 


rison and Peoria Sts. in Chicago. 


Moving’ to this building gives the firm 
many times the amount of space it had pre- 
viously. The company expects to double the 
personnel in both factory and offices. This 
is the third major expansion this instrument 
company has made since it was established 
in 1935. 


This firm has just issued a new Thermo- 
couple data book and catalog. It is a very 
complete compilation of data for thermo- 
couple users. Its 32 pages contain such valu- 
able information as temperature conversion 
tables, millivolt tables, pipe and wire sizes, 
decimal equivalents, wire resistances, recom- 
mendations for checking thermocouples and 
pyrometers, information on how to construct 
thermocouples, etc. 


Copies of this booklet are available free 
by writing to Wheelco Instruments Com- 
pany, Harrison and Peoria, Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Dye-Crete 


CoMPANY of 
new product, 

Dye-Crete, for color treatment and 
protection of concrete floors. The company 
states that by the use of this product the 


& WILLIAMS 
announces a 


ILBUR 
Boston 
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floor is actually stained so that as the cement 
surface wears down, the color will remain. 
The product was developed to resist mois- 
ture, greases, oils, alkali, and mechanical 
wear. Dye-Crete is said to penetrate deeply 
into the concrete and to become part of it. 
After the first penetrating application a coat- 
ing of Dye-Crete Defensite is applied in any 
of four colors, tile red, battleship grey, club 
green or chestnut brown. The manufacturers 
claim that the top coating adheres strongly 
to the stained concrete, has a glossy finish 
that is to gasoline, alcohol and 
many other chemicals and acts as a preserv- 
ative for the concrete. 


resistant 


Full details about this product and prices 
may be secured by writing to Wilbur & 
Williams Company, Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Calcium Chloride 


ALCIUM CHLORIDE IN REFRIGERATION is 

the title of a new 52-page bulletin just 

issued by the Solvay Technical and 
Engineering Service. As the name implies 
the contents of this bulletin are devoted to 
information relative to the use of Calcium 
Chloride in brine as a medium in refrigera- 
tion. There are chapters on Properties of 
Calcium Chloride Refrigerating Brine, Cal- 
cium Chloride Brine in Practical Use, and 
General Refrigeration. The data presented 
covers years of refrigerating experience of 
The Solvay Process Company engineers and 
handling brine 


others in problems — in 


refrigeration. 

In addition to an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject with numerous tables and for- 
mulae, of much value to the refrigerating or 
plant engineer, an entire chapter is devoted 
to Miscellaneous Data including Compara- 
tive Toxicities of some Common Gases and 
Vapors, Heat Conductivity and Density of 
Various Insulating Materials, Cold Storage 
Piping for General Storage, Storage Prop- 
erties of Heat 


Equivalents, 


Conversion 
Linear 
Surface 


Foods, Tables, 


Conversion Factors, 


Volume Equivalents, Equivalents, 
Equivalents, and Temperature, 


Conversion Tables. 


Gravimetric 


Copies of this very useful booklet may be 
obtained free by writing to The Solvay Sales 
Company, 40 Rector St., New York City, 
mentioning this publication. 


Floor Surfacing 
SCON, a new floor surfacing material, 
is announced by the Ascon Products 
Co., Niantic, Conn. The manufac- 
turer states that this material may be laid 
on either wood or concrete bases and that 
these floor surfaces withstand heavy usage, 
effects of water and oil, are waterproof and 
none-slippery. This material is being recom- 
mended for resurfacing old floors that have 
been worn by milk cans, trucks and the action 
of lactic acid. Full particulars and prices 
will be sent by the manufacturer upon 
request.. 


Protection 


CCORDING to a recent bulletin from E, 
A I. du Pont de Memours & Co., satis- 

factory paint treatment presents a dif- 
ficult problem on refrigeration coils. Tests 
reveal that two coats of red lead primer with 
no finishing coat generally will protect the 
coils from the adverse effects of frost, mois- 
ture condensation and inequalities of temper- 
ature. The coils should be wiped dry before 
they are painted. 


Complete removal of moisture condensation 


is an absolute requirement for succe 
paint application on tanks and other n 
surfaces. Quick-drying machinery _finis| 
are recommended for surfaces of this type. 
Machinery finish should be applied ove: 
oxide primer on bare surfaces and over w 


undercoater on previously painted surface 


On large surfaces where high degrees of 
condensation exist, the “ground cork” treat- 
ment is recommended. Over a properly dried 
surface, a prime coast should be applied and 
followed with a metal-protective finish. After 
the finishing coat is on, the entire surfacé 
is covered with “ground cork”, pressed firmly 
into the freshly applied paint. When this has 
set thoroughly, another coat of the sam« 
finishing material is added over the ground 
cork. 


temperature changes, and reduces condensa- 


This makes a good insulation against 
tion as much as 80 per cent. 


Instructive 


AIRY TRUCK OPERATORS who service 
their own flects and who may be faced 
in the near future with the problem of 

meeting increased maintenance costs with 

fewer personnel may be interested in a newly 
revised, 36-page Oakite cleaning manual con- 
taining many tips and helps for turning out 

repair jobs easier and 

faster. Issued by O 

ite Products Inc., 

booklet contains the 1: 

est “how to do it” 

formation on over 

different j 


Concise 


cleaning j 
data is 
given on several ne\ 
improved materials 
effectivel 
handling such import 
automotive maintenz 
work as washing 


methods for 


exteriors without affec 

ing painted, lacquer 
or enameled surfaces; de-sludging m« 
for improved performance, ‘or before tea 
down: cleaning and brightening carbure 
and fuel pumps; stripping paint from truck 
bodies before refinishing; cleaning and 
odorizing truck interiors; cleaning gar 
floors, grease lifts and repair pits. 


Free copies of this booklet are available 
upon request to Oakite Products, Inc., 
Thames St., New York City. 
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Charges Unfair Practice 


federal Trade Commission Alleges 


Restraint of Trade in Milk and Ice 


Cream Can Industry 


Washington, D. C.—Alleging unfair prac- 
ces in restraint of trade in the sale and 
distribution of milk and ice cream cans, the 
Federal Trade Commission issued on August 
%h a complaint against The Milk and Ice 
Can Institute, the industry’s trade 
association, and against a promoting and or- 
ganizing group, and nine manufacturing cor- 
: which sell approximately 1,000,000 
ice cream cans a year. 


Cream 


poration 
milk and 


The 
ream 
Hunter, W. 


respondents are: 
Can Institute, 


The Milk and Ice 
Cleveland; D. S. 
Bentley Thomas; Frederick W. 
and Harry A. Sieck, as 
D. S. Hunter & Associates, Cleveland; At- 
untic Stamping Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Stamping Co., Detroit; The Creamery 
ae Manufacturing Co., 
Paeschke and Frey Co., 
Villiams Stamping Co., 
Island, N. Y.; 


Co, Melrose 


Donohoe trading 
Buhl 
Pack- 
Chicago; Geuder, 
Milwaukee; Keiner 
Richmond Hill, Long 
Solar-Sturges Manufacturing 
Park, Ill.; Superior Metal 
Products Co., St. Paul, Minn.; LaLance & 
sosjean Corporation, Woodhaven, 
Island, N. Y.; and Sheet Metal 
., Pittsburgh. 


Long 
Specialty 


At the same time the Commission dis- 
missed without prejudice a complaint which 
ad charged ten manufacturers of cans for 
milk, cream and ice cream, The Milk 
and Ice Cream Can Institute with a com- 
ination in restrait of trade in the 
their products. 


ase were 


and 


sale of 
Respondents in the dismissed 
Keiner Williams Stamping Co., 
Richmond Hill, Long Island; N. Y.; Atlantic 
Stamping Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Buhl 
Co., Detroit; Package 
Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago ; Co., 
Metal 
Metal 


Stamping Creamery 
Arlington Heights, 
Solar-Sturges Manufacturing 
Park, Chicago; Superior 
Co., St. Paul, Minn; Sheet 


Melrose 
Products 





L. DAITCH & CO., Inc. 


516 Westchester Avenue 


Se 


New York City 


Specialty Co., Follansbee, W. Va.; 
Enameling & Stamping Co., 
waukee ; 


National 
Inc., Mil- 
Geuder Paeschke & Frey Co., Mil- 
waukee; LaLance & Grosjean Manufactur- 
ing Co., Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y.; 
The Milk and Ice Cream Can Institute. 
Details of the Complaint 
According to the complaint in the new 
case, D. S. Hunter & Associates are in the 


business of promoting 
aging 


, organizing and man- 
trade associations; are employed by 
the respondent institute and its members to 
carry on its work, and have cooperated with 
and assisted the respondent institute and 
corporations in establishing and carrying out 
an unlawful combination to suppress compe- 
tition in the manufacture, sale and distribu- 
tion of milk and ice cream cans. 

Pursuant to their 
plaint alleges, 
tively 


combination, the 
the respondents heve coopera- 
made and announced prices under a 
“freight equalization plan’ in 
that the delivered 


com- 


such a way 
their products 
to a purchaser is the same regardless from 
whom the purchase is made or from which 
producing the 


cost of 


point goods purchased are 


shipped. 
The complaint also charges that the re 
pondent corporations cooperatively 


promote 
adherence to prices announced under tl 
called , and ex- 
clude the exercise of independent will with 
regard to prices and price policies by: 


1 SO- 


“freight equalization plan” 


1. Providing themselves with a schedule 
of freight rate factors prepared by or for 
themselves for their own use in making up 
bills to customers for goods sold, such com- 
pilation of freight factors not being intended 
to serve their needs for freight rates 
shipping purposes and not necessarily 
actual or official freight rates. 


2. Exchanging the details of each sale 


directly on indirectly with one another, and 
reporting to the respondent institute the de- 
tails of contracts entered into, the informa- 
tion filed through the institute being dis- 
seminated to the respondent corporations 
in various ways so that enough information 
about each sales transaction becomes known 
to each corporation to cause them to refrain 
from departing from the prices, terms and 


for 
being 
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W. BURCKHALTER, ny 


156 Franklin St. 


conditions of sale cooperatively 
announced. 

3. Supervising and maintaining a sys- 
tematic check upon each other concerning 
allowances made to purchasers for defective 
or damaged cans for the purpose of curtail- 
ing and eliminating the granting of allow- 
ances and of making their policies regarding 
allowances uniform between and among them. 


made and 


Other Allegations 


The complaint further alleges that the res- 
pondents, by mutual agreement, standardize 
their products independently of and beyond 
any federal or state government require- 
ments in order to eliminate competition in 
the attractiveness of their products to buyers, 
and cooperatively promote uniformity of de- 
sign and pattern in their products. 


The complaint alleges that the respondents’ 
combination and practices have the effect, 
among other things, of enhancing prices of 
products; of causing wasteful cross- 
shipping of milk and ice cream cans; of de- 


priving purchasers located near a producing 
point of 


their 


any price benefit from such prox- 
requiring of 
respondent corporations to pay 
prices for the same type of 
the fullest develop- 
models and designs of 
ice cream cans. 


imity; of various customers 
the 


it different 


cach of 


cans; and of preventing 
ment of 
milk and 


new types, 

The respondents were granted twenty days 
for filing answers none of which have as yet 
been made publie. 


—_—_—= 0 —____- 


BORDEN COMPANY EARNINGS 


six months ended 1941, 
income of The Company 
and all subsidiary companies after providing 
a general contingent of $500,000, 
amounted to $3,510,581, or 80 cents a share 
on 4,386,704 shares of stock outstanding. 

For the corresponding period of 1940, net 
income amounted to $3,302,322, equivalent to 
75 cents a share on 4,396,704*shares of stock 
then outstanding. 

These figures are subject to the annual 


audit, customarily made at the end of the 
year. 


For the 
the 


June 30, 
net Borden 
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Farmers Creamery Co. 


Now in Its Model Plant 


Illinois Cooperative Organization Realizes Dream of Up-to-the- 


Minute Dairy Manufacturing Establishment in Blooming- 


ton — Facilities Designed for 


ITH the recent dedication of the 
W wns rn new Farmers’ Creamery 

Company plant in Bloomington, II1., 
there was the fulfillment of a dream or as- 
piration of several years’ standing on the 
part of the creamery’s board of directors, 
Those 


went 


architects. 
dedication 


engineers and 
the 


through the plant, of which several interior 


manager, 


who attended and 


arrangement scenes are presented on this 
and the following page, proclaim the new 
$125,000 building and its equipment to be the 
last word from the standpoints of sanitation, 
efficiency and low operating costs. It is said 
to stand as a tribute to the teamwork of the 
cooperative’s farmer stockholders. 


Before undertaking plans for the new build- 
ing and its equipment Forest Fairchild, the 
organization's 


and the 


to employ 


general manager, 


board of directors, decided the 
services of a trained dairy 


To 
the Lathrop-Paulson Co., was delegated the 


plant engineer. 
Vergil Schwartzhopf, vice-president of 


Lundeen & 
Hilfinger, Bloomington architects, were em- 


authority of designing the plant. 


ployed to follow through on Mr. Schwartz- 
kopf’s ideas on design, which were based on 


Board of Directors—Front row, left to right: Silas Hagen, H. W. Enns, Forrest C. Fairchild, Henry F. 
Martin. Rear row, left to right: F. D. Mason, Reno Barton, 
E. 


Maximum Efficiency 


such features as adequate room, 
flexibility, provisions for future ex- 
pansion and systematic production, 
speed in diversified 

dairy products, equipment arrangement and 


general layout. 


processing 


From accumulated experiences, observa- 
tions and study V. Schwartzkopf had crystal- 
lized in his own mind a definite idea as to 
how the model dairy products plant should 
be built and equipped. The opportunity to 
carry out those ideas was afforded by this 
The latest details 
in plant construction, embodying glass block 
walls for natural light, metal ceilings, forced 


new cooperative project. 


ventilation and tile interiors, were incorpor- 
ated in the plans of this model plant. 


Combination Operations Conducted 


Due to its proximity to the Chicago fluid 
milk market this new plant is of the com- 
bination type, capable of producing two mil- 
lion pounds of butter annually, handling one 
hundred thousand pounds of milk daily, and 
line of dairy 
buttermilk, 
condensed milk, cheese and ice cream mix. 


manufacturing a diversified 


products including condensed 


H. Orendorf and Wm. L. Mays not present. 
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Zoe Harris, A. L. Lienhart, John B. Kidd. 


Receiving, Forewarming and Can Washing 


Thus there is offered to producer member: 
rl ther ffered t rod b 


an outlet for all grades of milk and crear 


To facilitate operations and for greatest 
economy the buttermaking department was 
located in one end of the building and the 
milk plant in the other. Thus is provided 
two markets for milk and cream producers 
under one roof, depending upon the qualit 
of the raw 
ments. 


material and seasonal require- 
Quality, to a large extent, deter 
mines to which of the two departments the 
raw milk will go. 


Further to augment the flexibility in op- 
erations, vacuum pans were installed to per- 
mit the processing of condensed buttermilk 
or other concentrated milks. Installation oi 
a hydraulic elevator helps to hold down of 
erating costs, due to the fact that water used 
in the hydraulic ram is forced up 
cooling tower for later consumption in th 
plant. 


Garage facilities are so located that 
loading and unloading oper 
finished dairy products and 
terial are carried out under 
protection from the weathe: 
boiler the Leffel 
equipped with the latest type 
burner which has the fuel supplied d- 


ations of 


raw ma- 


room 


k that is 
filled from railroad tank cars. Truck- 
ing expense in hauling fuel and ashes 
is entirely eliminated in thi 
steam generating installation 


rect to it from a supply tar 


modern 


Design Especially Attractive 


In designing the building the archi- 
tects paid particular attenti 
matter of modernistic desig: 
tractiveness. By the utilization of glass 
blocks and brick combinatio1 
jective was achieved in an eye 
appealing manner, at the same time 
giving the interior of the plant a max- 
mum of daylight illumination and 4 
low electric light expense. Glazed tik 
interior walls add further to the a 
tractiveness of the plant and at tH 
same time reduces maintenance cost 


n to the 


and at- 


this ob- 
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members 


“Team 


greatest 
ment was 


r and tl 


provided 


producers 


le qualit 
require 
deter 


nts the 


1 to per- 
uttermilk 


lation of 


lown of 


ater used 


Interior painting is avoided and cleanliness 
is easily maintained by the ease in washing 
glazed tile walls. 

When the dedication of the new plant took 
place August 2nd stockholders, 
friends, directors, and civic leaders of 
Bloomington joined in celebrating the occa- 


patron 


sion. Uniformed attendants escorted visitors 
through the modern diversified dairy prod- 
ucts establishment to explain the equipment 
and all operations. 

The names of all patrons, customers and 
children were registered to serve as part of 
the permanent creamery record. An outside 
tent was erected which served to entertain 
the audience with free movies. A parade led 
by a band enlivened the event and attracted 
many visitors. At the dedication ceremonies 
there was special music and a program of 
prominent speakers. 

Acknowledging the importance of the new 
creamery to the city of Bloomington and 
surrounding territory, two majors honored 
the audience with their presence and speeches. 
Mayor Mark B. Hayes of Bloomington and 
Mayor R. D. Marsh of Normal were on 
Bartlett of the 
University of Illinois, well-known for his 


the program. Dr. R. W. 


accomplishments ig milk marketing eco- 


nomics, was another of the prominent 


speakers. 
Brief History of Organization 
A bit of history of this farmers’ creamery 


may be of interest. Organized as a coopera- 
tive cream marketing organization, this 
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Samples of every ship- 
ment are tested for 
butterfat in well 
equipped laboratory. 


Cream and milk is all 
filtered, pasteurized 
and cooled in sanitary 
equipment to insure 
quality. 


creamery began its buttermaking activities 
in February of 1933. Capital to start it was 
supplied by the McLean County Farm 
3ureau and the McLean County Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

Since that date and up to October 1 of 
last year almost ten million pounds of butter 
have been made by this organization. Last 
year the make was 1,314,576 pounds of butter 
alone. There are now 2,446 members who 
hold the company’s Class A Preferred Stock 
which is reported to have a net worth of 
$2.26 for each dollar invested. Last year 


- $16,500 was distributed to farmers for patron- 


age dividends. 


The present officers and board of directors 
of the creamery are: H. W. Enns, presi- 
dent; John B. Kidd, vice-president; Reno 
Barton, secretary; Henry F. Martin, treas- 
urer; Forrest C. Fairchild, general manager ; 
Silas Hagen, H. W. Enns, F. D. Mason, 
Joe Harris, A. L. Lienhart, John B. Kidd, 
E. H. Orendorff, and Wm. L. Mays. 


Due to the fact that quality and purity of 
creamery butter is of utmost importance, and 
more so now than in former years, this 
organization operates its cream procurement 
department on the route pick-up system from 
each individual patron. Direct shipments by 
rail and cream gathered at cream stations 
do not feature in this business. 


The directors and manager of this co- 
operative are convinced that better quality 
cream, and hence better quality butter, is 
obtained by the truck routes that maintain 


In workerless churns 
from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds of butter are 
made at each churn- 
ing. Quality is the 
watchword. 


Printed by automatic 
machinery the butter 
is parchment wrapped 
and packed in attrac- 
tive waxed cartons to 
preserve quality and 
enhance advertising 
value. 


regular personal contacts with the producers. 
When difficulties with quality in raw material 
from patrons are encountered, the complaint 
is at once conveyed back by the hauler on 
his next stop and,the trouble is generally 
corrected promptly. 

Because of the important application of 
tests on butter for extraneous material and 
mold, the cream procurement method em- 
ployed by this creamery enables the manage- 
ment the better to cope with problems re- 
vealed by those tests. 

Suppliers of Equipment 

Firms supplying the major items of equip- 
ment going into this up-to-the-minute plant 
are as follows: 

° Boiler 
The James Lefel & Co 


Freight Elevator 
Otis Elevator Co Chicago, Il 
Oil Burner 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co Chicago, Ill. 
Refrigerating Equipment 
York Ice Machinery Corp York, Pa 
Butter Printing Machine 
Cc. Doering & Son Chicago, Ill 
Can Washer and Conveyors 
Lathrop Paulson Co. Chicago, Il 


Springfield, Ohio- 


Forewarmer and Vats 
Cherry-Burrell Corp Chicago, Il 
Scales 
Toledo Scale Co. Toledo, Ohio 

Insulation—Office Flooring 
Johns-Manville Corp ~ New York City 
Ceilings and Cork Insulation 
United Cork Companies Kearney, N. J 

Glass Blocks 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Ventilating Fans 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. Chicago, Il 
Tile 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Tile Co Pittsburgh 


Churns 


General Dairy Equipment Co. Minneapolis. Minn 





Milk Price Controversy 


Dist. of Columbia Shed Producers De- 
mand Higher Returns Under Revised 
Federal Marketing Order 


(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C—The Washington milk 
situation has been the source of much dis- 
cussion in the Maryland and Virginia Milk 
Producers’ Association headquarters, in the 
Department of Agriculture, and on Capitol 
Hill for several months. The producers’ or- 
ganization board of directors has approved 
the amendment to the. Federal marketing 
order increasing the price of milk to the 
producers and 1 cent a quart to the consum- 
ers in the Washigton metropolitan district. 


Milk consumption in Washington and vi- 
cinity has been increasing rapidly, largely 
because of enlarging population, according 
to Secretary Wickard, and greater produc- 
tion is needed to supply the growing demand. 
To assure farmers that they will be recom- 
pensed for increasing their herds and equip- 
ment, and also to meet the rising feed, labor 
and equipment costs, it will be necessary to 
increase the price of the milk they produce 
It is figured that the contemplated price 
increase will give the milk producers in the 
Washington milk shed $1,000,000 additional 
income. Milk handlers in the Washington 
area insist that they cannot absorb the addi- 
tional cost of the milk, and will pass it along 
to the consumers in the form of a 1-cent-a- 
quart boost. 


Official Viewpoints Opposed 


Federal Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son is reported to be opposed to an increase 
in milk prices in Washington, but it has the 
support of Secretary Wickard. 


The amendment proposed under the Fed- 
eral milk marketing order would increase 
the minimum Class 1 price (fluid milk) 40 
cents per hundredweight, and the minimum 
Class 2 price (fluid cream) 20 cents per 
hundredweight. Class 3 prices (milk for 
butter) would remain unchanged. 

Other changes include provisions for the 
payment to new producers. by milk handlers 
of the same prices as to old producers. The 
distributors also want the marketing admin- 
istrator to designate an independent labora- 
tory for testing the butterfat content of 
milk, and this is included in the amendments. 

[his price increase for Maryland and Vir- 
ginia milk producers has caused Representa- 
tive Schulte of Indiana to renew his agita- 
tion for his bill to permit importation of 
milk and cream into the District of Columbia 
from outside the Washington milk shed pro- 
vided it meets the provisions of the United 
States Public Health Service milk ordinance. 
He has called a hearing on his bill for early 
in September, and a hearing on the same bill 
is called by the District Commissioners for 
September 23 
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TRADE COMMISSION ACTION 


Charges Skimmed Milk Products Maker 
With Misrepresentation 


Washington, D. C. — Carolene Products 
Co., Litchfield, Ill., engaged in manufactur- 
ing and distributing skimmed milk products 
designated as “Carolene” and as “Milnut,” 
is charged with misrepresentation in a com- 
plaint issued August 29th by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


The complaint charges that in advertise- 
ments in newspapers and periodicals, the 
respondent has represented that the product 
is “So Rich It Whips,’ Amazing milk com- 
pound” and “For all cooking and table uses 
just as you would use whole milk, cream, 
whipping cream and canned milk.” The 
complaint charges that the respondent’s prod- 
ucts are not whole milk or evaporated milk 
products and do not contain milk but are 
in fact compounds composed of approxi- 
mately 94 per cent skimmed milk, which is 
a product that remains after the cream or 
butterfat content has been removed from 
milk, and approximately 6 per cent coconut 
oil or other oils, which are not milk fats. 
The complaint alleges that the products are 
not rich in the food values of milk and their 
whipping qualities are not due to their cream 
or butterfat content. 


The practice of the respondent in packing 
its products in containers of similar size and 
appearance to containers used by distributors 
of canned or evaporated milk is declared to 
be a deceptive act or practice which, com- 
bined with the respondent’s deceptive ad- 
vertisements, causes a substantial number 
of the purchasing public to purchase the 
products in the erroneous or mistaken be- 
lief that the products are milk. 

The complaint grants the respondent 
twenty days in which to answer the charges. 

———— + 


BORDEN BUYS IN INDIANA 


Capitol Dairies Stockholders Approve 
Sale of Indianapolis Concern 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Officials of 
Capitol Dairies, Inc., here and the Borden 
Co., New York, have worked out details of 
one of the city’s largest business transac- 
tions of the year. Sale of Capitol Dairies to 
the Borden Co. has been approved at a 
meeting of stockholders here. 


Announcement of the sale was made by 
George C. Forrey, secretary of the local 
company. He said the Borden Co. will take 
over management of the local firm as soon 
as details of the purchase can be worked 
out. 

At a dinner meeting for employes some 
days previously, workers were assured that 
the present management and personnel of 
the local company would be retained. The 
company was incorporated in 1927 and be- 
gan operating that year by acquiring prop- 


erties of four smaller dairies operating in 
the city. 

The Borden Co. already operates the 
Furnas Ice Cream Co. here and has Furnas 
branches in Fort Wayne, South Bend, Terre 
Haute, Lafayette, Muncie and Richmond, 
and some smaller Indiana cities. 

—————— + 


AVOIDING SILAGE FLAVORS 


Ames, Ia.—Dairymen feeding sorghum sil- 
age often discover off-flavors in the milk 
produced by cows on this feed. These troub- 
lesome off-flavors result because sorghum 
silage frequently devolops strong acid arom- 
as, acording to dairy husbandrymen at Iowa 
State College. 

These specialists point out that milk flav- 
ors are intensified when large quantities of 
an offendng feed are fed, or when the feed 
is fed shortly before milking. 

To lessen the off-flavors in feedng sorg- 
hum silage, the Iowa State specialists suggest 
that the silage be fed right after milking. If 
the silage is strongly acid it should be fed in 
less than usual amounts. Since flavors can be 
absorbed directly by the milk, the silage 
odors may be kept away from it by feeding 
the silage in outside bunks or in well-ventil- 
ated barns. 

—___o— « 
INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICES 

Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—The uniform 
price to be paid for producers of milk meet- 
ing the standard required under the new 
Indianapolis city ordinance is $2.32 a hun- 
dredwight for milk containing four per cent 
butterfat, according to Leon C. Coller, ad- 
ministrator for the local marketing area. To 
the uniform price will be added 3.5c a point 
of test, or 35c a pound butterfat for milk 
containing more than four per cent butterfat, 
while a like amount will be subtracted for 
milk containing less than four per cent. 

Hauling and authorized check-off charges 
for co-operative organizations, advertising 
and administration will be deducted. The 
price is the average of all milk sales in the 
area, prices according to the use of milk as 
follows: Class 1, bottle and cream $2.50 a 
100; Class 2, condensed and evaporated milk 
$2.13 a 100 pounds, based on the average pay- 
ing price od condensing plants. 

——_e— eo 


MILK PRICES UP 


Huntington, Ind. (E. B.).—An order of 
the Indiana Milk Control Board raising the 
price of milk to the producer in the local 
marketing area from 58 cents to a pound of 
butterfat content to 65%c will increase 
local price of milk to the consumer. 0: 
of the reasons given for the increase is + 
the producers are being offered more money 
for their milk by the manufacturer of milk 
products than they are receiving through sale 
to distributors in this market and many have 
ceased selling to the local trade. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Milk For Skin Health 


National Dairy Council Points Out Its 
Beneficial Effect In Maintaining 
Good Complexion 


‘A healthy skin comes from within” is an 
old saying with a new scientific explanation. 
Research workers are discovering that vita- 
mins in the foods we eat may make the 
difference between a healthy skin and an 
unhealthy, unattractive one. The beauties 
of ancient days relied on milk baths for 
beautiful skin; drinking the milk would have 
been more beneficial, for milk contains all 
of the vitamins now known to be important 
for healthy skin, says the National Dairy 
Council. 

Although several vitamins are believed to 
have some effect on skin health, the out- 
standing one is vitamin A. 

“Goose skin” is the name which scientists 
have given to a condition caused by lack of 
vitamin A. The skin becomes dry and rough, 
with a grater-like feeling. It looks unhealthy, 
and it is unhealthy for it is an outward sign 
of changes which are taking place in all the 


tissues of the body. 


Vitamin A Important 


Dairy products which contain butterfat 
furnish the vitamin A which is so essential 
for a smooth, healthy skin. One quart of 
milk furnishes one-fourth to one-half of the 
daily vitamin A requirements, as shown by 
the results of a study recently reported under 
the auspices of the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. This report 
shows milk to be a rich source of vitamin 
A, especially in the summer months. 

In commenting on the study of vitamin A 
in milk, the American Medical Association 
in its publication, Hygeia, says: 

“Milk is an excellent source of vitamin A, 
as well as other dietary essentials. The 
observations emphasize the necessity of giv- 
ing particular attention to the vitamin A 
content of the diet if for any reason it is 
not possible to secure the large amounts of 
milk properly recommended for daily con- 
sumption. Further, more milk and dairy 
products containing butter should be con- 
sumed in winter in order to meet the daily 
requirement of vitamin A.” 

Milk with every meal, and liberal quan- 
tities of butter and other dairy products 

mtaining butterfat, protect the diet against 
deficiency of vitamin A and help keep the 
ody healthy and youthful, says the National 
Dairy Council. These are among the reasons 

hy milk is called “our chief protective 


fox d.” 
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SEEK PASTEURIZING PLANT 


Calais, Maine—At a special meeting of 
the local Chamber of Commerce held here 
recently in the City Building a long dis- 
ussion period was held, on the subject of 
the proposed establishment in Calais of a 


September, 194] 


milk pasteurization plant. Thirty citizens at- 
tended the meeting, which was presided over 
by Dr. Walter N. Miner, the chamber’s 
president. Following the discussion period 
a meeting of organizers was held and a plan 
for corporative organization was virtually 
completed. The company will be capitalized 
at $10,000. 


——_—__ -9 = _ 


PLANT INSTALLS LABORATORY 


Brattleboro, Vt.—Laboratory facilities for 
testing and control of products of the Wind- 
ham County Co-operative Milk Producers, 
Inc., have been installed at Maple Farms. 
George Pitman, graduate bacteriologist, is in 
charge. This is the first laboratory of its 
kind here. 


NEW FOOD LOCKER FIRM 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the Indiana 
Secretary of State by the National Refriger- 
ating Corp., Greenwood, Ind., 
operate frozen food locker plants. The cor- 
poration has an initial capital stock of 1,000 
shares having no par value, and the incor- 
porators are R. H. Emmert, R. W. Morris 
and James T. Wheeler. 


i 


CLEANING CLOGGED SPRAYS 


formed to 


milk 
condenseries 


From time to time 


plants, 


many dairies, 
milk 
have found that when sprays of their can 
washing or bottle 


come clogged with foreign matter, whether 


creameries and 


washing machines be- 
it consists of hard water scale caused by the 
local water supply, rust, or insoluble salt 
deposits due to the use of improper cleaning 
materials, operating efficiency of equipment 
is impaired and results expected of the clean- 
ing solution are not secured. 

Of special interest in this connection is a 
short article appearing in the July-August 
issue of Oakite News Service, house maga- 
zine of Oakite Products, Inc., concisely re- 
viewing simple, effective methods for clean- 
ing clogged sprays safely. Copies are avail- 
able upon request to the Oakite Co. at 57 
Thames St., New York City. 

eben 
YAMI-YOGURT EXPANDS 
made that the Yami- 
Company has moved to 


Announcement is 
Yogurt Products 
new and larger quarters located at 737 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. The manage- 
ment states that the company is now in a 
position to enlarge the scope of its operations. 

— — o—me ee 


DEATH OF J. A. JONES 


Martinsville, Ind. (E. B.)—John A. Jones, 
72 years old, for many years proprietor and 
operator of the Collier Brothers cream sta- 
tion in this city, died recently at his home of 
a heart attack. He was born in Illinois and 
came to this city 23 years ago. He had op- 
erated a cream station here since that time. 








Condens* 7 
Milk 


: an 
Milk Powder_ 


Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder 


by O. F. Hunzrxer 


5th Edition 


Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Buttermilk 
Dried Whole Milk 

Dried Buttermilk 

Malted Milk 


Price $6.50 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 Chambers Street, N. 


Y. City 


Please send me one copy of ‘‘Condensed 


Milk and 
Hunziker 
$6.50. 
Name 


Address 


Milk Powder,’’ by Otto F. 
I am sending herewith check for 


























CLASSUP 2D 


ADVERTISING 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,”’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, i5¢ extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 


























POSITION WANTED 


ACCOUNTANT, BOOKKEEPER, OF- 
FICE MANAGER, aged 38, desires con- 
nection with milk concern in Metropolitan 
Area or New York State. Experience covers 
15 years in dairy industry handling country 
reports, milk classification, supervision of 
miik routes, financial reports, cost reports, 
farmers’ returns, administrator reports, sales, 
analysis, all forms of tax returns, credits and 
collections. Experienced in country opera- 
tions. Available immediately. A-1 references. 
Address H. Adler, 1124 Stratford Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 8-B-M 

BY PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, 
whose experience during past several years 
covers most branches of industry, whose 
record as superintendent of largest opera- 
tions in New York and Pennsylvania is 
second to none, whose experience covers 
handling fluid milk and cream, both country 
and city, as well as manufacturing case 
goods, ice cream mix, cheese arid other by- 
products. Best references. Position accepted 
on short notice..Box 228, care this publication. 
8-M 











By reliable man with 15 years in the 
creamery business. Experience in pasteuriz- 
ing, bottling, testing milk and cream; also 
managing dairy plant. W. P. Stidworthy, 
262 Crystal Ave., Staten Island, N. Y.— 
Tel. Glbralter 2-6013. 9-M 





With concern interested in improving re- 
lations with and expanding its patronage. 
Twenty years’ experience in dairy testing 
and dairy farming; 12 years in modern re- 
ceiving room; conversant with related prob- 
lems of production, sanitation, inspection, re- 
ceiving, testing and processing. Want super- 
visory responsibility in above-indicated field. 
Now employed; excellent references. Box 
244, care this publication. 9-M 











HELP WANTED 


Foreman for modern milk plant in New 
Jersey. Must know the business; bottling, 
testing, making sweet cream, handling help, 
etc. State experience, age, salary expected in 
first letter. Exceptional opening for right, 
modern man. Box 243, care this publication. 

9-M-2 














OPPORTUNITY 

PRODUCTION MAN AND SON, both 
having dairy school training, seek proposi- 
tion in creamery where butter is being made, 
but can use other products such as ice cream 
mix, ice cream, cream cheese and cultured 
sour cream. Would make investment in sound 
proposition. Address F. A.—353 Christopher 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 8-B-M 
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SKIM MILK WANTED 





We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up, per day. Will accept a temporary ar- 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is 
preferred. Box 213, care of this publication. 

6-M-t.f. 








PLANT FOR SALE 

PLANT — Eastern Indiana — One story 
brick and steel building constructed in 1937. 
Concrete steel and apron sidings. Metal 
roof. High ceiling. Adjoining PRR station. 
Boiler room separate building. Block and 
steel construction. Scotch Marine 125 H.P. 
boiler on premises. Well and Deep Well 
Turbine Pump. Freezing room and coolers 
for capacity of three carloads of dairy and 
other food commodities. Suitable for Milk, 
Cheese, Cannery or Packing Plant. Box 
240, care this publication. 9-M 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





One used 3000-gallon Cherry-Burrell in- 
sulated holding tank with motor driven agi- 
tator, for immediate delivery. Box 242, care 
this publication. 9-M 








F. E. BARRETT DIES 


Mass.—Frederick E. Bar- 
rett, a prominent dairyman and former mem- 
ber of the State Milk Control Board, died 
here recently at the Hospital. 
He was a lifelong resident of Framingham 
and a graduate of the Massachusetts State 
College and Wisconsin University. Since 
1928 most of his time has been occupied with 


milk concerns and the Milk Control Board. 
———0 


SUBSIDIARY NAME CHANGES 


Framingham, 


Deaconess 


The Borden Company has announced that 
the names of two of its subsidiaries in Ohio 
have been changed. The People’s Dairy Co., 
Akron, has had its name changed to that of 
The Borden Co., People’s Dairy Division 
and the Noaker Ice Cream Co., Canton, has 
been changed to The Borden Co., Noaker 
Division. 

———_o— 9 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION UP 


Ottawa, Canada.—Production of concen- 
trated whole milk and by-products during 
May reached 28,164,864 pounds in Canada, 
an increase of 6,057,686 pounds over the 
previous month, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. The production for the 
month was 6,974,144 pounds higher than in 
May a year ago. 

—— ee 


MILK SALESMEN ENTERTAINED 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (E. B.). — Nineteen 
salesmen of the Eskay Dairy Co. here were 
guests recently at a chicken dinner. They 
were winners in the second quarter of the 
company’s “Hitch Your Wagon to a Star” 
sales contest. officials 


Company and de- 


partment heads also were guests. 


BUTTERFAT TAX ROLLS IN 


Des Moines, lowa.—Frank Galer, Secre- 
tary of the Iowa Dairy Industry Commis- 
sion, announced recently that collections of 
the State butterfat tax were running $17,000 
ahead of collections at the same time last ° 
year. 


July 15th marked the deadline for pay- 
ment without penalty of the levy for pro- 
motion of the sale of milk and milk products. 
The tax is at the rate of lc per pound on 
all butterfat produced in the state between 
June Ist and June 15th. It is anticipated that 
total collections this year will reach $100,000. 
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COOPERATIVE RADIO PROGRAM 


Cooperative radio advertising is being 
sponsored by Minneapolis-St. Paul milk com- 
panies. The program of fifteen 
minute broadcasts five days each week. No 
brand and the name of no company features 
in the program. Listeners are merely urged 
to drink more milk. 


——c3“—o—_—— 


TAKES OVER DAIRY FARM 


consists 


Lebanon, Ohio.—The Himes Dairy Co. of 
Dayton, has purchased the local dairy farm 
of the French-Bauer Co. here. Clarence 
Sherwood will continue in the capacity of 
superintendent it is reported. The farm has 
been in the French-Bauer 
nearly half a century. 
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ASK HIGHER MILK RATES 


Ind. (E.B.)—Three milk 
pools operating in this area have announced 
that they have notified the ice cream manu- 
facturers of the city that an increase in the 
price of milk to them will be placed in effect 
soon. This may necessitate an increase in the 
price of ice cream, they said. 


— 


MILK PRICES UP 


South Bend, Ind. (E.B.)—The retail price 
of milk has increased a cent a quart in this 
city and Mishawaka. Quarts now sell for 
13 cents. Prices paid by processors to farm- 
ers also were increased. The raw milk pro- 
ducers are said to have started the move- 
ment for higher prices. 


——— ao 


MONTAGUE ON THE AIR 


possession for 


Indianapolis, 


Theodore G. Montague, President of The 
Borden Company, was master of ceremonies 
the night of August 22nd on the nutrition 
program of the “Listen, America” period 
broadcast on a Coast-to-Coast red network 
of NBC. 


ome ee 


NEW LOCKER PLANT 


Spalding, Neb—The work of enlarging 
the creamery building to house the refriger- 
ated locker plant has been started. An addi- 
tion will be built on to the rear of the 
building. 
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